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Bpatckue scTpeuwn Caatehtuero IlatpnHapxa 
Anexcuna c BoctouHbimu XpucTHaHaMH 


Tak O3ariaBieHa OOWIHpHaA CTaTbA yuaCTHHKa 3TOH moe3L- 
KH ZoueHTa M. Jlo6ppinnHa, B TOJbKO 4TO BbIWeguIeM Ne 4 Kyp- 


Hata MockosckoH IlatpHapxun, u elle Goabuan cTaTba B Neo 3 (Ha 
54 cTpaHuuax) ApxumMaHaputa @Pusapeta, 06 3TOoH moe3sa—Ke, 4TO 
CBHJCTeAbCTByeT O TOM OFPOMHOM 3Ha4eHHH, KOTOPOe NpHAaeTca 
9TOMY 3HaMeHaTeJbHOMy dbakty Pycckoh LlepKosbw. 


Becb MpaBocaaBHbIh MHp, c HeOcta6eBalOUlMM HHTepecoM, cule- 
AUT 3a Pa3BHBalOUlHMHCA WepKOBHbIMH COObITHAMH B BOMpoce efH- 
HeHHA BCeX NMpaBocaBHbix Llepksei. Csaatetwunt Tlarpwapx Azek- 
CHA B MpHBeTCTBeHHOM CaoBe K IlatpHapxy AmexcaHapuickomy Xpu- 
cTodopy BO BpemMA 93TOH Noe3xKH CcKa3aa: “IIpHwiao BpemsA, Korma 
IIpaBocaaBHe 20JXKHO NpOABHTb ce6a B Ka4ecTBe BcemeHcKoro eAHH- 
cTBa Bcex cBOHX IlomecTHbIxX ABToKedbambHbrx LlepKsBel”. 

EUHCTBO 3TO CyLIeCTBOBaO BCeraa H MOPMATH4eCKH H UCTO- 
PpHuecKH, H OCOGeCHHO CHAbHO H MOJHO OHO NpOABHAOCL Ha Beesen- 
ckohH JluTypruu copepwieHHoH B Mockse B 1958 r., Ha KOTOpOH yua- 


CTBOBawH mouTH Bce [latpHapxu uw IT aaByr ABToKedbambuprx LlepKseii 
HaH HX SamMecTHTe.IH. 


B 6orocioBcKHX *ypHatax uv B peyax Twas LlepkBeH nosBua- 
CA TEPMHH, MpeKpacHo BbIpaxKaloulHH ITy uze1wO, — Bceszenckoe [Ipa- 
BOCJaBHe, 

Tenepb NpHwiO BpeMA MPOABHTb 3TO CLHHCTBO, T. e. FoO- 
com sceH [IpaBocaaBHoh LlepKBu BO3BpaTHTb ApeBHewuiMe LlepKsBu 
Apmanckyto WH Kontckyw B cemblo Cectep-Llepksei, B 20HO Enunoit 
Csatoh Co6opxHoh u Anoctroapncxon Lhepxsu. 
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HIS HOLINESS, PATRIARCH THEODOSIOS VI — CHURCH OF ANTIOCH 
ON RUSSIAN VISIT IN 1960 


SToro, MOXKHO CKa3aTb, OMKNAaeT BeCb NMpaBOcwaBHbIM MHP. 
TlouBa AA 3TOrO yxe nogzrotoBseHa. Eue Bs 1950 r. Caatehwmuit 
Marpwapx Anexcui u Kartoauxoc-IlatpHapx Apmsanckoh Llhepxsu 
Teopr VI Bbickasaiu TBepoe yOexaeHHe B TOM, 4TO Pa3HHlla Mex- 
my Llepkpamu oueHb HeOONbUIAaA B BepOy4eHHH HW OOPAAaxX H 3THM 
6bII0 NOAO#KeHO Hayato CcOnMxKeHHWO. TloczezyroulMe BCTpe4H eLle 
6onee cOmn3nIH OG6e LlepKBH. 


Bo spemaA 93Toro nawomMHHYecTBa mo CB. Mectam BocrToka, 
Csaatehwui Ilarpuapx Anexcui sctpetusca c Tapoh Kontcxon Llep- 
KBH IlatpHapxom Kupuanom VI. 


Tlocae nmpuBetcTBeHHOHK peun [latpHapxa Kupuaana VI, CBa- 
TeHuiMH IlarpHapx AnekcHH npou3Hec OTBeETHOe MPHBETCTBHE H CKa- 
3am: “Korga 6orocaosb Haweh Llepksu, nposBaaa ray6okKHH HHTe- 
pec K ApesHeiweh Llepxsu Kontckoi, u3yuaan ee BepOHueHHe, OHH 
NpHXOAWJM K BbIBOLY, 4YTO OHO OTAMYaeTCA OT yYeHHA IIpaBocaaB- 
HOH LlepkBu 6omee TepMHHOMOrHYeCKH, 4EM MO CyecTBy. STO Baxk- 
HO€ OTKPBbITHe, CAeJaHHOe H3BeECTHbIM PyCCKHM enuHcKONOM Ilopdu- 
pHem (YcneHCKHM), Cpa3y Xe BbISBaO CTpeMJeHHe HawHx LlepKBei 
— cecTep No Ayxy K B3aMMHOMY OOWeHHHO. OAHaKO Halla XpHCcTHaH- 
CKa COBeECTb, POACTBO Halllero BOCTOYHOXPHCTHAaHCKOrO Ayxa, OH- 
30CTb HallHx LlepKBe B HacTOAUee BPEMA... MalOT HAM MpaBo Ha- 
eaATbCA Ha BO3MOXHOCTE Oomee TecHoro cOMxKeHHA UH OOLLEHHA 
Mex Ay HauiMMu LlepkBamu, Bory cogzelicTByiouly, Maxke B HealeKOM 
6ymyulem”. 


JlapHo ye BewMCb NeperoBpopbhl Mexazy AxzeKcaHa.pHiicKHM 
IlarpHapxatom uw Kontckoi LlepkoBbi0 0 BO3MOXKHOCTH BO3COeLHHE- 
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HHA, HO PlaBHbIM MpenATCBHeM CAyXKHAO TO, 4TO B cocTtaB KontcKoii 
LlepKBu, Ha NpaBax aBTOHOMHH, BxoZHa AGecuuckasn LlepKosb, npus- 
HaTb MpaBociaBHe KOTOPOH ObIM0 HEBO3MOXKHO, NO WeOMy pAay 
NIPH4HH: OHH MPH3HalOT MHOFOXKeHCTBO, HMCIOT CBALICHHbI€ TaHIbI BO 
Bpems OorocayKeHHH, B CBOHX CBATWAX HMCHWOT TAKHX JMU, Kak Ilon- 
THHcKHH ITunmaT H MHOroe ZApyroe. B 1958 r. npon3so0mao oTmereHHe 
A6uccuuckoH Liepksu ot Kontcxoro IlatpHapxata wu 3THM OOserun- 
aocb npH3sHaHHe KontcKkoh Lhepxsu. 


Bot noyemy coo6ulenHe rpeyeckOro wWepKOBHOrTO %*KYypHaa 
30H, o Tom, 4TO BONpoc O coexqHHeHHH ApmaHcKon uv Kontckoi Llep- 
KBeH GyzeT o6cyxaaTbca Ha BcenpapocaaBHoM CosellaHHH Ha OCT- 
pope Pogzoc — Bbi3zBano Bceo6ulHH HHTepec HW HalexKAy Ha TO, 4TO 
Takoe CopeulaHHe cocTouTcA. Ho Heo6xOHMO OTMeTHTD, 4TO B MpO- 
CTpaHHbIX oOTUeTax, O BCTpeuax CBaTeHwero IlarpHapxa Amexcua c 
Boctounbimu TlatpHapxamMv, 06 9TOM HHrwe He CKa3aHO HH OHOTO 
cOBa. 


Tpeyeckui enuckon EmuanaH B TOM Ke 2KypHaswe CKa3ai, 4TO 
mpeaznonaraemoe CoselllanHe 2OUKHO Obl0 ObITb elle B NpowsOM 
roxy, HO 6bIIO OTIO#KeHO BCAeACTBHH TOO, 4TO Pycckaa [TpaBocazas- 
Has LlepKoBb OTKa3alacb NPHHATb y4acTHe, a TeNepb Nocaze BcTpeYy 
Csatedwux Ilatpuapxos Aduuaropa u Aaexcuan, yuactue Pycckor 
LlepkBH Cieal0cb BO3MOKHbIM. 


Ho Beb 93TO-HeOUUMAaAIbHOe 3aMBeHHe H KakOe peuleHHe 
npuimet Pyccxan LlepkoBb MH Ha 3TOT pa3 — HH4erO He H3BeCTHO. 
Bes Pycckoh Llepksu HHKakoe CospellaHHe He MOxeT G6bITb — Bee- 
nmpaBocaaBHbiM. Hazo mOwdaraTb, 4YTO 9TOT BONMpoc emule He peuleH 
PycckoH Llepkosbio. B Kakyl0 (OPMY MOXET BBIAHTbCA 3TO coOBeLla- 
Hue 6e3 PycckoH u aApyrux LlepxBei npexnoOw0OxKHNTb O4eHb TPyLHO 
H HaM OCTaeTCA TOJbKO KaTb BPCMCHH, a BPeMeHH AO ceHTAOpA 
OcTaNOcb yx He Tak MHOFO, — KOra 3TOT BONpOC KaK TO BBIACHHTCA. 


B yka3aHHbIX OTYUeTAaX, NOApOGHeHWIMM O6pa3zsomM ONHChIBaWT- 
CA BCe TOPKeCTBeHHbI€ BCTPe4H, MPHBETCTBEHHbIe Pe4YH, COBMECTHBIC 
Borocayxenua c Bocrounbimu [latpHapxamu, AaeTcA OBOABHO mpo- 
CTpaHHoe ONMCcaHHe re MH C KEM COCAYKHAM CONpOBOxAaBUINe CBaA- 
TeHwero [latpwapxa wepapxXH HM CBALLCHHOCAyXKUTeAM, mMoceujleHHe 
mpodeccopaMu pyccKHX AyXOBHBIX AKagzemui rpeyecKHx G6oroczoB- 
CKHX WWKOJ H, CaMoe riaBHOe, — MpeKpacHo onucaHb! CBatpie Mecta 
Hepycaauma. 


CopeTyeM BC€M, HMCIOL[MM BOSMOXHOCTh OCTaTb 3TH )Kyp- 
Habt MockoscxoH [latpHapxuv4, — mpouectb 3TH 3aMeuvaTeAbHBIe 
ONHCaHHA NatOMHHYeCKOH NoesAKH CBxATeMwero Ilarpuapxa Anexcua 
mo cTtpaHam CpegzHero Bocrtoxka. 


® ; 
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Eagunan Caatan I[ipapocrasnan 
Katbonnuecxan Lepxosp 
(Kpatkui o630p) 


B centaOpe sToro rogza npexznonoxeHo CosBeuaHHe Tap Asto- 

Keqanbubix [IpapocaaBubix Llepksefi Ha ocTpose Pogoc, B Ipe- 
uuv. 3HayeHHe 9TOrO CoBeulaHHA 10 MipaBpocnaBpHohk Llepksu orpom- 
Hoe. IIpeanoaaraetca, uTO Ha HeM OyzZeT OOcyxKTeH._ HW BONpoc (a BO3- 
MOXKHO, 4¥TO GyeT MPHHATO M pelleHHe) O BO3BpalleHHW K IIpaBo- 
claBHiO ABYX ApeBHeHwiHX H 3HaMeHHTHIX LlepKBei: ApmMaAHCKOH Hu 
Kontckoi. 


Bonpoc 3TOT yxke AaBHO Ha3pet. B HeOAHOKPaTHbIX B3aHM- 
HbIX MOCCLICHHAX MpaBOCaBHbIX BLICLUHX HepapxoB, a TakxKe Hepap- 
XOB Ha3BaHHbIxX LlepKBeH, ObINH BbICKa3aHbl B3IIALbI, 4YTO BaBHO 
yoke H€T HHKAaKHX C€Pbe3HbIX NPHYHH AA pasqeteHHA H MOHO@HSUHT- 
CTBa HX, ObIBLICe MNPHYHMHOH OTMeAeCHHA HX NOJTOPbI ThICAYH AeT TO- 
MY Ha3a, 2aBHO yxKe NOTepATO NpexKHIOW CH/Y H 3HAYeHHe H CTAa- 
JO MHHMbBIM HM YTO. BepoyyeHHe 9THX LlepKBeH B HaCTOALee BPeMA 
HH4eM, MO CMbICAy, He OTAHYAeTCA OT NpaBOCAaBHOrTO MOHHMAaHHA 
BoroyesosBeyectBa Mucyca Xpucta. 


Bosspauenue ApmsanckoH Llepxsu, ocHoBaHHOH cB. AmocTo- 
aMH MW HaC4HTHIBalOWeH B HaCTOMULee BPeMA Ba C NOAOBHHOH MHI- 
JHOHa CBOHX 41eHOB, H BO3BpaujeHHe Kontckoi LlepkBu, HaCuHTbIBa- 
rome 10 MHATHOHOB CBOHX 4eHOB, — OyeT BeAHKOH paOcTbWwO 
aaa Bcero MpaBoctaBHOorO Mupa. 


B cBa3sH c 3THM MpeacronulMm CopeulaHHeM, MbI mpeaaaraem 
HallJMM YHTATeAAM KpaTKHA OG630p Bcex BeTBeii Bceseuckoro [lIpaBo- 
ClaBHA WH HX YebHbIA BeC. 


Euie Ha neppom Bceaenckom Co6ope B 325 romy HameTH0Cb, 
a Ha BTOPOM H YTBepxKAeHO Obl10, paswemenHHe BCero NpaBOCcraBHO- 
rO MHpa Ha MATb BeETHKAX WeHTpOB IIpaBociaBuA WH PpaHHl HX IOPHC- 
muKUMH. B nopaake CTapuiMHCTBa OHH OBI crenyroulHe: PumcKni, 
KouncTaHTHHonoabcKHh, Axekcanapuickuih, AnTwoxuiickui u Mepy- 
CaqMMCKHA. CrapulHHcTBO. 6bIN0 ycTaHOBIeHO NO NpH3HaKy 3Ha4H- 
MOCTHM HM 4YHCACHHOCTH, TaK 4YTO CaMad MawOUHCeHHan Matepb scex 
Llepxsei —- Mepycamumckan OKa3aqacb Ha mocaemHem smecte. He 
MaJly}0 POJlb CbIrpad H MOTHB TOCyapcTBeHHbIH, BOSBbICHBLUHH. 20 
TOrO He3HauHTeAbHylO KonctaHTHHonoabcKyi Enapxuio B paHr He 
TOAbKO NMaTpHapxaTa, HO KH — paaH noueta MAPCTSERHOTO: rpaza — 
NOUTH YpoBHAA ero c PHMom.: 


Tak MpodOMKarOch BCe NepBoe BeAHKOe ThICAYeMeTHE, KOra 
Caatan LlepKosb 6biaa AefcTtBHTenbHO Egunol, o6uimaBuieh Becb 
XPHCTHaHCKHA MHP, 3a HCKAIOYCHHEM HEKOTOPBIX HefMpaBOc7aBHbix 
Llepxsefi B Cupnu, Erunte u Apmenuu. Bo seskom cayyae Boctou- 
Han w Sanaanan Llepxsu — 6nian Egunot Llepxosbw. 
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PATRIARCH THEODOSIOS VI IN ZAGORSK — 1960 


Bo BTOpOM TbICAYeNeTHH HavaHCh pa3sseAeHHA, KOTOPbie Mmpo- 
OJKalOTCA H MO HaCTOMUerO BpemMeHH. OtTgZerHACcA OrpoMHBIA Pum- 
ckHh IlarpHapxat — Becb 3anag. [IpaBocaaBHaa Boctouna LlepKosb 
6blNa COBCEM MaJOUNCeHHAaA, CCH Obl B STO BPEMA HE MPHCOeAHHH- 
JIMCb K HeH TakHe KOJOCbI, Kak Pycb uw BaaKanckHe ClaBAHe. 


Pyccxan Llepkosb, Boarapckaa, Cep6ckas, a mosgHee u Py- 
MbIHCKad ObIIH HaCTOJbKO MHOFOUHCJCHHbIe, 4YTO iaBHad 4acTb 
npaspocaaBHoh Llepksu Obilma HMCHHO B HHX, a BocTouHble matpHap- 
XaTbl 4pe3BbIuaHHO YMCHbLIHAMCb, MOCe NMOKOPeHHA HX MYCYJIbMaH- 
CKHM MHpoOM. 


Bo BTopoH nowoBHHe 2-ro ThICAYeMeTHA MOryUlecTBeHHaNA Pyc- 
ckaa LlepKoBb OKa3biBawa nogzmepxKy Bcem BocTounbim uw Baskan- 
cKHM LlepkBaM, HaXOJHBUUMMCA MOA BAaCTbHO TypOK. Pycckas cTaza 
H WeHTPOM AYXOBHOTO MpocBelleHHA H CpezoTOUHeM IIpaBocazaBuaA. 


B 19-m Bexe Poccua ocso6oqnaa BaaKaHckux CaaBAH OT Ty- 
POK H O4eHb CHJAbHO NOAMeEPKHBasla NpaBocsaBHe B BocTOUHBIX MaT- 
pHapxaTax, MpHXOMBUIMX, KaK HanpHMep AHTHOXHACKHA naTpHap- 
XaT, B NOAHbIM ynafzoK. [IpaBocaaBHe cTaqo BOSPpORKMATLCA UH B Ha- 
cTOAULee BPeEMA CYLIECTBYIOT MOLIHbIe [IpaBocraBHBie LlepKsu B ue- 
OM pxawe rocylapcTB, K paCMOTPeHHWO ero MbI H NepeizeM, B TOp- 
ANKE CYULECTBYIOWErO HbIHe CTaPUIHHCTBa paBHbIx Cectep-Llepxseii. 


KounctaHTHHonoapcKHh TlatpHapxatT — HeKkorga 6necTaulan 
Busantuiickasn Llepkopb NOposzMBUaA, XOTA MH Cc 6O1bUIKMM CONPOTHB- 
weHHeM C ee CTOPOHBI, WeAbI pax apyrux LlepxBed u, B u3BeCTHOH 
HcTOpHYecKOH mepcnekTHBe, HMeHyeMan Marteppio-LlepKosbw. Kou- 
CTHHTHHONOAbCKHA MaTpHapX COXpaHH ApeBHHh THTya “Bcexencknh”, 
4uTO OyKBabHO O3Ha¥aeT “BcenmnepckHii”, T.e. Bcel HecyulecTBy}W- 
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wei tenepb Busantuiickoh Mmnepuu. On “nepspili cpeaH paBHbIix” 
u Ha BorocayxXeHHAX C APYrHMH WaTpHapxXaMH 3aHHMaeT NepBoe Me- 
cTo. STo mover, a He BAACTb. 

UNCAeHHOCTh NaTpHapxXaTa 4HCTO YCAOBHaA, TaK KaK HeKOTO- 
pbie npoBpHHuHH Tpeumu, pakee BXOAMBUIHe B coctaB Typeukoh Mm- 
nepHu 20 BarkaHcKOH BOHHbI, YHCAATCA B eFO BeJCHHH, a TakKxKe rpe- 
KH XKMByulHe B AmMepHkKe HM Apyrux cTpaHax. B o6ulem HX OKOO 3-x 
MHJLIMOHOB, XOTA B CaMOM KoHCTaHTHHONMOJe Hw BOOOWe B TypuHH 
nmpaBocaaBHbIx He Gomee 10 THIcaY. Bo3sraaBaneTCA NMaTpHapxaT B Ha- 
cTrosulee Bpema Caateduum IlatrpHapxom Aduuaropom. 


Anexcanapuiickni Matpwapxat — O6nia B 4-mM BeKe BTOPbIM 
nocae Puma no cBoeH 3HaYHMOCTH HM THTYA ero BO3JraBHTedA Obi 
TaKkOH »e, KaK H y PumcKoro, T. e. OH HMeHOBascA ITanok u Ilatpuap- 
XOM, KaKOBOH THTYA HOCHT H B HacTOaulee Bpema. Bo Bpemena Ty- 
pelukoro BuawbiuecTtBa OH HOCHA NbIWwHbIA TuTyA: “Cyauna Bcesen- 
Hou”, T.e., B CNOPHBIX BOMpOcaxX WePKOBHOH XKH3HH K HeMy OOpallla- 
JIHCb, KaK K TpeTelickomy cyabe. B HacTonulee BPpeMA OH HMECET 3HAa- 
YHTeCAbHBIA aBTOPHTeT CpeAH mpaBocsaBHbix LlepkBei, raaBHbIM O6- 
pa3sOM H3 3a HOCHTeAA STOTO CaHa BC€MH yBaxaemoro IlaTpHapxa 
Xpuctodopa. 

IlarpHapxaT 4ncaeHHO HeEOGOAbUIOH — oKOJO 150 THICAY 4eJO- 
BeK, HO CCH NMponsohAeT coemMHeHHe c KontcKkoh LlepKoBbioO H OHH 
o6pasyiwT eHHBIK AaexcanapHiicxni _[latpwHapxat, TO 4HCAeHHOCTb 
ero 6Gyzet Gonee 10 MHAAHOHOB. 


AntTuoxuiicknit [Marpuapxat — c wextpom ps r. Jlamacke, B Cu- 
pHH, TOKE HeKOrAa ObIA BEAMKHM H CAaBHbIM, HO CO BpeMeHH Typell- 
KOrO BAalbuecTBa NnpHuer B GoAbUIOe 3anycTeHHe H TOABKO OCBO- 
60x%2eHHA OT ura TYPOK CTai NMOCTeNeCHHO BOSPOKAATbCH Ha TeCPPH- 
TOPHH JIuBaHa H CupHu HM HaC4HTbIBaeT B HAaCTOAHUIeCe BPeCMHA OKOJIO 
250 ThicaY CBOHX 4aeHOB. BosraaBasetca IlatpHapxat Baaxennei- 
wHM IlatpHapxom ®eoxo0cHem. 


Mepycanumcknit [latpwapxat — Mareppb scex Llepxsel. Bos- 
raapanetca Baaxkenneiiuum Tlarpaapxom Bexneauktom. UncrzenHo 
BeCbMa He BeaHK — Bcero 40 Thica4 YenOBeK. Tloab3yetca 6O”bUIHM 
aBTOpHTeTOM, Kak rpaa Llapa Beauxoro, Kak CBaTefwiaa CHuonckan 
Llepkosb, O6aanaioulan Bcemuw CBaTbIMH Mectamu HepycatnmMa. CBa- 
TeHiuumi [larpHapx Mepycanumckni Kaabii rox Bp Beauxyw Cy66otTy 
nocae Jlutyprun nowzyyaet He6ecupii Oronb Ha 2KuBOTBOpALLeM 
Tpo6e TocnozHem. 


Pycckas [pasocaasnaa Llepkopb — He TOAbKO Camas OorbUaA 
W3 BCeX NpaBocaBHbIxX LlepKBeli, HO MOXKHO C YBEPeHHOCTbIO CKa3aTb, 
YTO-BCe OCTaJbHbIe NMpaBocaaBHbie LlepKBH BMeCTe B3ATbIC He COCTAaB- 
AT H NOJOBHHbI ee YHCJICHHOCTH. 

B wactosuee BpemaA OHa HMeeT 70 GombWIHX Enapxuit, Takoe 
%*Ke KOJHYeECTBO apxHepeeB H 30 TBICAY CBALLCHHHKOB H 40 MOHACTHI- 
pet, 2 Jlyxopupie Akagemuu uw 8 cemuHapHii. Jlo peBpomounn B Poc- 
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cHH 6110 50 THICHY CBALLLCHHHKOB. UHCIeCHHOCTb BePyIOUHX OCTH- 
raeT 100 MHAAHOHOB. 

@Maxtuyeckn Pyccxoh Lhepkosbio O6biza 3amMeuleHa yTpata or- 
pomHoh PumcKko-Katomnueckon LlepKBu, Kak MO 4YHCACHHOCTH ee 4JIe- 
HOB, TaK H AYXOBHOFO aBTOPHTeTa, C ee BBICOKOH AyXOBHOHM KyJbTy- 
poh, npocpeujenHem Hu OaroycTpoicTBoM. 


Pyccxan Llepkosb Bcerfza Obida cBeTO“eM AA BCero MmpaBo- 
CclaBHOrO MHpa. 

Pycckxan LlepkoBb ABaxKabI COOHPata BCeX NaTpHapxoB HH 
HX 3aMecCTHTereH a Takxe [aaB ABTokedbaibubix LlepKsBei, Ha BBICO- 
KOaBTOpHTeTHBIe CoBpeujaHHA B 1948 r. H B 1958 r. OcoG6eHHO 3Ha- 
MeHaTCJbHbIMH ObIAH TaK Ha3sbiBaemble BcewenckuHe JIMTYprHu, Ha KO- 
TOPbIX yYacTBOBaIH nmouTH Bce [larpHapxn u TaaBet AstoxKedaab- 
HbIX LlepKBe, 3HaMeHOBaBLIHe COG6OH nomHOe exuHcTBO [IpaBocazaB- 
HOH LlepKBH BO BCeM MuHpe. 

BosraaBasetca Pycckan Llepkosb c 1945 roga CBateiuinm 
IlatpHapxom AvzexcHem. 


Ipysunckan Llepkopb — HaC4HTbIBaeT OKOO 2-X MHJAHOHOB 
npaBOCTaBHbIX H BO3riaBAAeTCA B HacTOAUee Bpema [latpHapxom 
Eqpemom. 

Hekorga OHa BXOZHJa B coctaB AxTHOoxHicKoH LlepKsu, no- 
TOM NMOJY4HAa OT Hee CAMOCTOATEABHOCTb, NOTOM BXOAHJIa B COCTaB 
PyccxoH Llepxksu, Kak SK3apxar. 


Cep6ckan Llepkosb — sBosrvaBanetca Caateiumum Ilatpnap- 
xom TepmaHom. UnceHHOcTb ee 7 C NOAOBHHOH MHAAHOHOB. B Ha- 
yane 2-ro ThicaueneTHA Obla NaTPHapXaTOM, NOTOM yTpaTHAa ero H 
cTata uacTbi KoxcraxTHHonombcKoH Llepxsu. B Hayate 20-x rozoB 
Haulero CTOAeTHA NaTpHapwiecTBO 6bINO BOSCTaHOBAeHO. C Tex nop 
Cep6ckan LlepkosBb npno6peaa enue GoAbWIMH aBTOpHTeT cpeaH I[Ipa- 
BOCJaBHbIX LlepkBeH HW ee rozoc, B BONpocax [IpaBoctaBuA, CTOHT Ha 
BTOpOM mecte mocae Pycckoh Lhepxsu. 


Pymbinckan Llepkospb — 4HCeHHO OHa O4eHb OOAbUIAK, OKOMO 
18-H MHJJIHOHOB, — HO OHA CPaBHHTebHO HewaBHO Obima oO6benH- 
HeHa H3 H€CKOJbKHX aBTOHOMHBIX MurponoaHi, BXOAHBUIHX B coc- 
TaB pa3sHbIx rocyZapcTsB: Agctpo-Beurpuu, PympinHun uv TypunH H m0- 
4TH OAHOBpeMeHHO c Cep6ckoH LlepkoBbio ctaaza [latpHapxatom. 

TloutH He HMe€A CBOHX HallHOHAaJbHbIX CBATLIX, OHa JeT 10 To- 
My Ha3a_ KaHOHH3HpOBalla JeCATb CBOHX CBATHTeNeH HW Npenonzo6- 
HbIX OTC, KOTOPbIX PYMBIHCKHH HapO BeKaMH NOYHTAA, Kak Mpa- 
BeAHbIX H CBATHIX Jen. 


BosraaBaseman c 1947 r. sHeprH4uHnbim IlatpHapxom lOcTHHHa- 
HOM OHa OBICTpO HET NO NYTH NpOUBeTAaHHA H OXKMBICHHA WepKOB- 
HOH *XH3HH. 


Boarapckaa Llepkospb — OfHa H3 nepBbx LlepKBeH, nozyuHs- 
WIMX aBTOKedasH, B Havate 2-ro ThICHYeAeTHA, HO BCKOpe ee yTpa- 
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THa H NOTOM ONATb BOSCTaHaBAHBada H BO BpeMA TypeliKOrO ura 
ONATb CTala B 3aBMCHMOCTb OT KoucTaHTHHONOAbCcKOrO TlatTpuapxa. 
Boarapexkan Llepkosb caaBHa namaTbwO CB. Ileppoyunterzeh ciaBaAH 
Kupuwanaa u Medoans 4 HX yueHHKaMH. MMeHHO OTTYyJa BbIUe. Me- 
pepoaz BorocayxeO6ubix KHHI Ha CAaBAHCKHA ASbIK H B CBOe BDpeMsA 
ata Llepkosb Obita pascawHHKOM AYXOBHOTO MpOCBelleHHA AAA BCeXx 
ClaBAH H PyCCKHX BO BpeMA HX KPeLleHHA. 

Haunnan c 1872 roma u no 1946 r. Boarapckaa LlepKosb O6ni- 
jla B KAKOM TO OCOG6GOM NOJOXKeHHH H3 3a TOFO, YTO KOHCTaHTHHONOJb- 
ckan LlepkoBb, B cocTaB KOTOpOH OHa BxXOZHAa AO 1872 roma He 
xoTeqa mpH3HaTb ee Aptoxedbaauw. B 1946 r. Oaarogapa cozeh- 
cTBHi0 Caatedwero Ilarpwapxa Anaekcua OHa NOwyaHaa oT KoxcTaH- 
THHONOAbCKOH LlepKBH NpH3HaHHe ee aBTOKedbatHH HM 3aTeM Yepes 
HECKOJbKO eT BOSCTaHOBHa y ce6a naTpHapulectBo. B HacTosulee 
BPpeMA OHA HMeeT 7 MHJJHOHOB CBOHX 47eHOB H 10 OraroycTPOeHHbIX 
Enapxuii. Meet, tak xe, Kak Hw Cep6ckan LlepkoBb MHOTO CBOHX 
HallHOHaJbHbIX CBATBIX. BosraaBasetca BoarapcKkaa LlepKosb c 1953 
roa y4eHbIM 6orociOBOM HM TadaHTAHBbIM AaXMHHHCTpaTOpoM CBsA- 
TeHuium IlatpHapxom KupHaa0M, NpH KOTOPOM BBeeHO OYeHb MHO- 
ro yCOBepWweHCTBOBaHHH B ete WeEPKOBHOTO OOpa3z0BaHHA H Oaaro- 
YCTPOeCHHA NPHXOACKOH X*KH3HH. 


Sananckan [Tpeyeckan Llepkosb — O6bita 20 Ha4ata 19-ro Be- 
Ka uacTbt KonctanTHHonosmpceKoro [latpHapxata, HO B 1833 rozy 
OO6bABHa ce6A He NOAYHHEHHOH eMy, B KaKOM [0.10%KCHHH HaXOJHT- 
ca MH B HacTOmulee Bpema. BosraaBanetca Ona BaaxkenHehuium Ap- 
XH€NMCKONOM PeOKAHTOM. STO OAHa M3 CaMbIX MHOFOUHCCHHBIX (NO 
uncay enuckonos) LlepxBpei — ux oKon0 70-H, H HaH6OAbUIee YHCIO 
MOHACTLIpeH — oKOJO 200. S3HauHTebHaA YaCTb HapOa XpaHHT 
mpepuee BusanTHickoe Oaarouectue. 


Euje HewaBHo 3Ta Ipeyeckan Llepkosb ucnbitama Ha ce6e CHJb- 
HOe MpoTecTaHCKOe BAHAHHe, HCXOAMBUIee CHa4ata OT NepBoro KO- 
poaA mpoTectaHTa, a 3aTeM OT Bbicwero AMGepadbHOrO KAMpa, HO C 
TeYeHHeM BPeMeCHH OHA BCe GOAbUIe H Gombe OCBOOGOKAaIach OT 
4uyKLOrO eH BAMAHHA HM XpaHHTemtem OnarouecTHA TaM BCerga Obi, 
HW eCCTb Tenepb, CaM MpaBOCcaaBHbIH HW OwaroyecTHBbI Hapod. 

Hauuuas c 20-x romosB 3Toro cToweTHA, KOraa OblId BBe,eH 
HaCHJIbCTBCHHO HOBbIM KaJe@Hapb, 3Ha4HTeIbHah “aCTb HaCeJIeHHA C 
He€CKOJbKHMH enmHcKONaMu H 400 CBALLLCHHHKaMH OTICAHAHCb MH OCTA- 
JHCb Ha CTaPpOM KaJeHape. STO pasmemeHHe He H3KHTO H MO CHX 
nop. 

Kunpcxaa Llepkopb — Bo3raaBanetca ApxuwenucKkonomM Maka- 


pHycoM HM HacuMTbIBaeT 400 ThICAY NMpaBOCAaBHbIX FpeKOB, %#XHBYLLMX 
Ha ocTpospe Kunpe. 


An6anckas Llepkosb — BosraaBasetca Apxvenuckonom [lan- 
cHeM H HMeeT 300 THICAY NpaBOCcAaBHBIxX aiOaHueB. JletT 30 Tomy 
Ha3aq OHA BXOZMa B cocTtaB KoxctaxTuHonoabcKoro [Ilatpuapxarta, 
a 3aT€M NOJy4HAa OT Hero aBTOKedarunw. 
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NMoapckan Llepkopb — B nepxHoy 20 2-4 Muposok BOHHBI HMe- 
aa 6onaee 5 MHAAHOHOB NpaBOCaBHbIX, HO B HacTOALee BPeMA B 
CBA3H C H3MeHeHHeM rpaHHl [lowbuwiM, eaBa AH Hac4uHTbIBaeT 100 
THICAY YenOReK. BosraaBanBuiHi ee Baaxkennetuunh Mutponoaut 
MakapuHit HewaBHO yMep H HOBbIN MutponoanuT eile He H30pan. 


Yexo-Cnosaukan Llepkosb — Bo3raaBiaetca BaaxenHeniuinM 
Mutponoantom HMoaHHOoM H HaC4HTbIBaeT B HaCTOAUee BPeMA DO | 
MHJAHOHA CBOHX 4eHOB. Mmeet 5 OaaroycTpoeHHbix Enapxuit, He- 
CKOAbKO MOHACTbIPeH, MacTbIPCKYHO WKOJy H OorocaoBCKHH *xKypHad. 
TipH6an3uTe.bHO B 30 xpamax borocayxkeHHe COoBepuiaeTcA Ha 4eL- 
CKOM sA3bIKe. OcHoBHOH coctaB 3ToH AsToKedaabHoh Llepxsn — 
KapnaTopocchl. 


Ipor. Crecban Jiawesckni. 
oa 


OcsaueHne Hosocoopy>KenHoro Iipectona 
B Co6opHom Cs.-Anapeesckom Xpame r. PuAazeapun 


B cy66orTy 13-ro max npH6bi1 K Ham B ®uAageapdun IIpeocss- 
weHHehwHi Baanpika JIOCH®EM, sb conpoBox2eHHH CBALLICHHHKa O. 
Bacuaun Tapeuko uw Hnmogvakona HM. KacatkuHa. C 7 -MH 4acoB Be- 
uepa Baagbika MpHCcyTCTBOBad Ha BceHOuHOM OfeHHH, Ha KOTOPOM 
BocxpecHan cayx6a mpeazBapawa WH Mepemexadacb co caya6oh O6- 
HOBJe@HHA XpaMa. 


Ilo okoHYaHHA BcenoulHoro OfeHHA Baagbika COBepwInA 4HH 
“Maazoro OCBALIeCHHA BOAbI”, B COCIyKeHHH Hactoatean Co6opHoro 
xpama mpoTovepes 0. Anzpesn Kapnayxa, cBAueHHHKa 0. Bacuanusa Ta- 
peHKO MH AHakOHa O. IlaBaa KapHayxa. 

YTpoM B BOcKpeceHHe c 9 YaCOB Ha4atOCb OCBALIIeHHe HOBO- 
coopyxKeHHOrO mpocTona. Baagbike COCIyKHAH, KpOMe HacTOATeAA 
o. AHApea, CBFUleHHHKH O. B. Tapenko u o. B. CugzopcKuii, a Takxe 
auakoH oO. Il. KapHayx mp MHOFOYUHCeHHOM CTeC4eHHH BePyIOLLHX. 
UMH OCBALICHHA MpecTowa, KpecTHbIM xo co CBaATEIM AHTHMHHCOM 
H TOpxKecTBO BHeceHHH CB. AHTHMHHCA BO XpaM, a TakxKe 
Bo3smoxKeHHe Ero Ha MpecTod, CONPOBOKAAIMCb YMHAHTCAbHbIM Te- 
HHe€M MOJO%KeHbDIX MO YHHY McCaiMOB HW NMecHoneHHH. Bce 3To npo- 
H3BOAHAO BeJIHYCCTBEHHOe, BOSBbIMAOUee AYUIy, BNCYaATAeCHHE H BBI- 
3bIBano ray6OKOe MOJHTBEHHOe HaCTPpOeHHe BePyIOUIHX. 

B KOHUe OCBALIeHHA Mpectota Baagbika JlocudeH B cBoem 
IIPOHHKHOBeEHHOM CJIOBe HaMOMHHad MHOTOe H3 MOJHTBHI Llapa Co- 
JOMOHa Ha OCBALIeHHe xpaMa Mepycaaumckoro (KH. Llapcets, ra. 8) 
uw OGeta CnacutTenn: “rae 2Ba HAM TPH cOoGepyTca BO HMA Moe, Tam 
Hw Sl c HHMH”. BaawbikKa OTMeTHA TakxKe OcO6O0e MpoABAeHHe 1106BH 
npuHxoxaH CsB.-Anzpeesckoro Co6opHoro xpaMa K CBOeMy xpaMy H 
HX OCOGeHHO TeMm0e OTHOWWeHHE K CBOeMY MaCTLIPIO HaCTOATeAW O. 
Axngpew. “Byyem Bce BMecTe Bcerfga MOWHTbCA CB. Anoctoay Axngzpero 
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lepsospanHomy, nokposuTenw CsBaToro xpama cero, fa Ero Mmo- 
JMTBaMH COXpaHHT 4 yKpenuT Tocnoyzb Ty Bauwly aW60Bb UH MpHBep- 
%KCHHOCTb K xpamMy Boxbemy, KOTOPand BCerta palOBalla MeHsA, KO- 
rla A BUeA, CKOAb OXOTHO CTeKaeTeCb BbI B CBOH xpaM, 2aObl C MO- 
AMTBOH MperctaTb nepex aAnuem CnacuTenaa Hawero, Tocnogza Uucy- 
ca Xpucta” — Tak 3aKi104UHI BaanbiKa CBOe COBO. 


Tlocae OcBAUIeHHA HeNMOCpeACTBeHHO Ha4astacb WH boxectTBeH- 
Has JIuTyprun ApxvepeficKHM 4HHOM, MOcue KOTOPOH ObIA COBepueH 
KpaTKHH mMoae6en Ca. Anoctoay Axgzper [leppo3sBaHHOMy, 3aKOHUMB- 
wHiica OOBINHBIMH MHOrOJeTHAMH. [Ilepex wenoBaHHem Kpecta no- 
cle MPHBeTCTBEHHOrO BCe€M MPHCYTCTBYIOWIMM CAOBa BaabiKa, Ha- 
cTOATeAb NpoToHepeH o. Anazpeh Kapxnayx 6aarogzapua [lpeocsauen- 
Horo Baaabiky OT HMeHH KomuTeta, CectpuHuectBa HM BCero NpHxosa, 
pH 4eM OTMeTHA, 4TO 3 MeCALa Ha3saq Baagbika MOCeTHA HX AAA CO- 
BepweHHA Norpe6eHuaA MaTYWKH TaTHaHb! Kapuayx, Bbiqatoulelica 62a- 
rOVKpacHTeJbHHUbI Halero XpaMa, a ceroaqHA BaadbikKa NPHHA Tpyy 
H npHObia, 2a6bl NOpawOBaTb MacTBy, OCBATHB MpecToOA, COOpyxXeH- 
HbId B WaMATb yconwed. 


B 1 4. 30 mM. no okoHYaHHH JlMTyprHun Baagbika, AyXOBeHCTBO, 
xop HM BCe NpHxoOxwKaHe ObIH NPHrwauleHbl B 3a NpH WepKBH, rye 
CeCTPHUbI CepBHpoBatH o6er. 


K konuy o6ena Baagbike MpHuWOCch elle pas BbICTYNHTb CO 
CIOBOM, B KOTOPOM OH OTMeTH NpekpacHyl0 OpraHH3sallHiO HW yMe- 
Jyto NOAZTOTOBKY BCcex ZeTaneH mpa3sqHecTBa. Oco6enHo 6.arozapHa- 
Baaibika XOp 3a NpekpacHyl0 WH yMeJylO NOATOTOBKy H ero PYKOBO- 
AMTCIbHHLY MOJOAYO MaTYUIKy, CyMpyry HeaBHO PyKONOJO*KeHHO- 
ro AMakona 0. Ilapaa, Anactacuio KapHayx, o6aanzatoulyi 6oAbUIH- 
MH MY3bIKaJbHbIMH CNOCOOHOCTAMH, XOPOLIHM MY3bIKabHbIM OO6pa- 
30BaHHeM HM 3HaHHeM LWepKOBHOH MY3bIKH. Ona Ke MHOFO JeT PyKO- 
BOLHT PycckHM Oadanae4HbIM OPKeCTPOM H3 MOJOREXKH, KOTOPBIA 
NoAb3syeTcA GOOMbUIOH H3BECTHOCTbIO, OCOGeHHO B BOCTOYHBIX LUTAa- 
Tax CLA. 


Iipuxooxanuu 3. LL. 





Jiawesckui C. npot. — Mepsponayanbuan Betxosasetuan Llhep- 
koBb (Ot AaamMa 20 ABpaama) B cBeTe HOBeMWIHX paCKONOK H 
uccaeOBaHHA, PotaTropHoe u3aanne 50 crp. uv KapTb 1960 _ $1.50 


Lyashevsky S. Rev. — The Original Old Testament Church (From 
Adam to Abraham) in the Light of the Latest Excavations and 
Investigations. Rotary Press Edition. 


Order from: 
FR. S. LYASHEVSKY, 1723 E. Fairmount Ave., Baltimore 31, Md. 
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WHO ARE THE ROSICRUCIANS? 


INTRODUCTION 


I recently had put into my hands a most attractively produced and 
fascinating booklet entitled, “Who and What Are the Rosicrucians?” In 
a sub-title, the booklet offers to place “Facts at Your Fingertips.” And, 
on the inside of the cover, we are told, “This Is a Reference Work for 
Editors, Authors, Publishers, and Research Workers.” Additional authority 
is lent to this little work by the statement that it was printed by the 
“Rosicrucian Press, Inc., San Jose, California,” and that it is “Issued by 
Permission of the Department of Publications, Supreme Grand Lodge, 
A.M.O.R.C.” 


A first glance through the pamphlet left me deeply impressed by 
the quality of the production. I was filled with admiration of the orderly 
and telling way in which Rosicrucians introduce themselves to all its 
readers. And I was duly astonished by the profuse and beautiful illustra- 
tions of their plant and its many departments at their San Jose Head- 
quarters, in California. 


It was impossible not to feel the appeal such a booklet would have 
for multitudes of people, quite apart from the lavish promises and reas- 
surances contained in the text itself. 


ASTOUNDING STATISTICS 


How widespread has been the success of that appeal is evident 
from the really remarkable statistics, showing the extent of the Rosicru- 
cian Foundation’s avtivities. 


We are told that “the number of readers of magazines and news- 
papers in which AMORC advertisements appears monthly equals the 
entire population of Turkey, or over 17,500,000 persons.” 


As a result, incoming letters provide 7,000,000 words to be care- 
fully scrutinized by the incoming Mail Department; bring more foreign 
money orders than are received “by any other institution between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles’; require in reply “7,120,00 sheets of letters sta- 
tionery which, if laid end to end, “would form a path of paper from New 
York City to Kansas City, or 1,236 miles”; involve a “postage expediture a- 
mounting to more than $50,000 annually.” Moreover, “AMORC forwards a 
greater number of packages, via Railway Express, than any other organi- 
zation in Santa Clara Valley,” while “over 6,000,000 pieces of literature 
are mailed to all parts of the world annually.” 


All that is both arresting and stimulating. The figures are almost 
astronomical. One may not think that references to “the entire popula- 
tion of Turkey,” or to “a path of paper from New York City to Kansas 
City, or 1,236 miles,” afford any particular reason for confidence in Rosic- 
rucianism. But they do impress the imagination, and suggest that it 
might be worth one’s while to look into the teachings, and the claims, 
and the promises of so remarkable an organization. 


“SEE LIFE AS IT IS!” 


Before looking more closely at the “Who and What” pamphlet, let 
us glance at some samples of the Rosicrucian advertisements which ap- 
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pear in magazines and newspapers read by “over 17,500,000 people 
monthly.” 


In one large city the prominent headlines “SEE LIFE AS IT IS” 
appeared in one of the Sunday newspapers. 


> Cleverly, the advertisement began by hinting that the reader of 
it had hitherto been deprived of information which should have been his. 
“The popular teachings of schools and churches color your vision. The 
truth is concealed.” To suggest hunger is to create an appetite! Then 
an appeal is made to every man’s innate desire of privilege and superiority. 
“Real possibilities for your advancement in life are kept for the few. A 
power great enough to change your whole life is available, if you find 
the key.” 


Who, on reading that, would not wish to find the key? But no 
intense and prolonged search is necessary. “The Rosicrucian secret writ- 
ings will give you the true picture of life, and the mysterious forces that 
await your command.” 


It is difficult to assess the concentrated allurement of those few 
words. To be spared all effort, to be let into a great and precious secret, 
to be granted access to mysterious realms where there are hitherto un- 
known forces which will be at your command as surely as if you had 
been presented with Aladdin’s Lamp must prove irresistible to multitudes 
of readers. Think of what it means. “You will find a different key to 
‘your personal problems, and a simple way to more abundant realization of 
your desires.” It is all a dream? No. “For many centuries the Rosic- 
rucian system has created a new life with new possibilities for multitudes 
who are now happy and contented.” 


These last words may leave a little uneasy those Christians who 
vaguely remember the declaration of their Divine Master, “I am the 
Way,.the Truth, and the Life.” Are the Rosicrucians, with their offer of 
a new life, offering a new religion? Be reassured! The advertisement con- 
cludes with the emphatic assertion, “The Rosicrucians are NOT a reli- 
gious organization.” It is all perfectly good, and perfectly harmless— 
granted its truth. 


UNSEEN POWERS 


In a rival Sunday newspaper there was another advertisement, 
with a picture of the heavens and the planets, and the challenging ques- 
tion, “Do Unseen. Powers Direct. Our Lives?” 


This advertisement is an appeal to our sense of the wierd and of 
the uncanny. There are queer things that do make one wonder. So the 
Rosicrucians offer us a few leading questions along the lines of.the occult 
and mysterious forces which seem to shape our lives, yet baffle us. Are 
the tales of strange human powers false? Can the mysterious feats per- 
formed by the mystics of the Orient be explained away as only illusions? 
Is there an intangible bond with the universe beyond, which draws man- 
kind on? Does a mighty Cosmic intelligence from the reaches of space 
ebb and flow through the deep recesses of the mind, forming a river of 
wisdom which can carry men wae women to the heights of personal 
achievement?” xA 


“The answer being taken for vranted, ‘the rzader is asked ‘forthwith, 
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“Have You Had These Experiences... that unmistakable feeling that you 
have taken the wrong course of action; that you have violated some in- 
ner, unexpressed, better judgment... the sudden realization that the silent 
whisperings of self are cautioning you to keep your own counsel—not to 
speak words on the tip of your tongue in the presence of others... that 
something which pushes you forward when you hesitate, or restrains you 
when you are apt to make a wrong move...” 


Now is there anyone who has not had such experiences? The 
diagnosis fits everybody. The symptoms are such that all can recognize 
them. They are the common lot of every mutable, sensitive, thinking 
human being. Any movements of doubt or hesitancy, any vague fears, re- 
grets, or impulses will enable you to admit that your case is exactly that! 


Listen, then, to the startling revelation. “These urges are the subtle 
influence which, when understood and directed, has made thousands of 
men and women masters of their lives. There IS a source of intelligence 
within you as natural as your senses of sight and hearing, and more de- 
pendable, which you are NOT now!” 


But surely every human being knows that, over and above the 
senses of sight and hearing, he has an intelligence! And one is using 
his intelligence while reading this very advertisement of the Rosicrucians, 
or the words themselves would be meaningless. But more than that is 
intended. 


COSMIC MIND 


“Challenge This Statement!” we are urged. “Dare the Rosicrucians 
to reveal the functions of this Cosmic mind and its great possibilities to 
you. Take this infinite power into your partnership. You can use it in 
a rational and practical way without interference with your religious be- 
liefs or personal affairs.” 


So the Rosicrucians believe in a “Cosmic mind of infinite power”... 
a “mighty Cosmic intelligence from the reaches of space which ebbs and 
flows through the deep recesses of the human mind, forming a wisdom 
which can carry men and women to the heights of personal achieve- 
ment!” That’s pantheism, or it’s nothing. It implies a god to be identi- 
fied with the universe, occupying space, and reduced to an ebbing and 
flowing physical or psychic force on a level with all other forces of natu- 
ral creation. 


Yet again we are assured that we can be put in touch with this 
pantheistic god of the Rosicrucians without any interference with our 
present religious beliefs! But what if we believe in the One True God? 
What if we are Christians? The Rosicrucians must surely hope that we 
won’t think of that; or that we are so ignorant of our own religion that 
we don’t know what it means! One thing is certain. No one who is 
really a Christian could possibly accept Rosicrucianism. To do so is to 
abandon Christianity for another and different religion altogether. That 
will become clear beyond doubt from a study of the Rosicrucian Move- 
ment in itself. 


WHAT ARE THE ROSICRUCIAN? 


The Rosicrucians describe themselves as “The Ancient Mystical 
Order of the Rosy Cross,” of which the initial letters A.M.O.R.C. are used 
as an abbreviation. 
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They claim to be a world-wide fraternal organization, devoted to 
the exposition of “a system of mystical and metaphysical philosophy, in- 
tended to guide the development of the inner consciousness.” 


One who becomes a member is taught “the significance and ap- 
plication of the Cosmic and natural laws in the universe around him, and 
in himself. It unites into one livable philosophy, metaphysical idealism, 
and such practical sciences as physics, chemistry, biology, physiology, and 
psychology. It also seeks, by its educational campaign, to rid society of 
the enslaving influence of superstition.” 


So we are told in the splendidly produced prospectus, “Who and 
What Are the Rosicrucians.” But the claims are preposterous, and cal- 
culated to appeal only to the credulous; while the professed aim to 
eliminate superstition is brazen insincerity in an organization which would 
collapse completely were it not for the superstition of those who adopt 
and support its teachings. 


On a par with its repudiation of superstition is its claim to be non- 
religious, and to conflict in no way with the principles of the Christian 
religion. No one who has an elementary knowledge of either Rosicrucian- 
ism or of the Christian religion could possibly be so deceived. Rosicru- 
cianism is essentially religious, as we shall see. And it is utterly opposed 
to the Christian religion. 


EGYPTIAN BACKGROUND 


The official brochure tells us that “Traditionally, the Rosicrucian 
Order traces its origin to the Mystery Schools, or secret schools of learn- 
ing established during the reign of Thutmose III, about 1500 B.C., in 
Egypt. Trough he devoted himself to an investigation of ‘the mysteries’ 
—in other words, natural phenomena—Thutmose III still clung to the an- 
cient religions of the period. His descendent, Amenhotep IV, 1355 B.C., 
known as the heretic king, also became leader of the mystery school; 
but, being extremely progressive, he abolished the polytheistic religions 
of the time to advance in their stead the world’s first doctrine of mono- 
theism. The Rosicrucians look upon Amenhotep IV as their traditional 
Grand Master.” p. 8. 


Now all that is not historically accurate. The ancient Egyptian 
“mysteries” were not merely a study of natural phenomena. Nor did the 
world’s first devotion to a doctrine of monotheism originate with Amen- 
hotep IV. But that is by the way. The important thing is the admission 
that Rosicrucianism claims to trace its teachings back to the ancient 
mystery schools, which were the product of Egypt’s pagan mythology. 


“From Egypt,” continues our prospectus, “the secret teachings of 
the brotherhood spread into Greece, and thence into Rome. During the 
Middle Ages they were concealed under a variety of different names.” 


It is true, of course, that the pagan mystery religions of ancient 
Greece and Rome absorbed and incorporated many ideas from the mytho- 
logies of both Persia and Egypt. And it is significant that the Rosicrucians 
have to admit that, in Christian times, those who held to such pagan 
superstitions had to conceal their opinions, and practice their fantastic 
and un-Christian rites in secret. If, therefore, these are the “secret mys- 
teries” Rosicrucians want to revive. in these modern times, they stand 
self-condemned in the sight of all who retain any Christian beliefs at all! 
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But let us leave this remote source of their teachings, and turn to 
the historical origin of the Rosicrucian Order. 


HISTORICAL ORIGIN 


“Chronologically,” the “Who and What” booklet tells us, “the Order 
is mentioned as far back as 1115 A.D. in a book of the collection of 
Brother ‘Omnis Mariar,’ in Germany. It rose to considerable prominence 
during the sixteenth century when, following the invention of the print- 
ing press, a small pamphlet entitled ‘The Fama Fraternitatis’ was issued, 
and given wide circulation. It was said to have been written by a theolo- 
gian, Johann Valentine Andrea (1586-1654). The pamphlets were part of 
a campaign for its revival.” 


Now in every age there have been secret societies. But the Rosicru- 
cian Brotherhood cannot be traced back historically beyond Johann Valen- 
tine Andrea, even nominally. I say even nominally, for the modern Rosi- 
crucian Order has no continuity as an organization with Andrea’s Frater- 
nity. It is an independent Society, founded centuries later, and claiming 
only to possess similar secret and mysterious teachings. 


There is a legend that a certain German nobleman named Christian 
Rosenkreuz (1378-1484), when traveling in the Middle East, was there 
initiated into Arabian magic and other Oriental mysteries, which he de- 
termined to blend with the Christian religion. On his return to Germany, 
he is said to have founded in 1408 a “Fraternity of the Rosy Cross,” the 
members of which were to devote themselves to the study of the deepest 
forces of nature in profound secrecy. All that is sheer legend. There is 
no proof that Christian Rosenkreuz ever existed. All we know is that, 
in 1614, a pamphlet entitled “Fama Fraternitatis Rosae Crucis” was pub- 
lished at Cassel, in Germany, by Johann Valentine Andrea. He claimed 
that the secret wisdom of Christian Rosenkreuz had been transmitted 
by an anonymous Fraternity or Brotherhood for some two hundred years, 
and that he was the first to make the Fraternity known by his pamphlet. 
The Rose and the Cross were chosen as symbols because they were an- 
cient symbols of occult societies, and because they were included in the 
family arms of the Andrea household. 


The publication of the “Fama” was an open invitation to chosen 
souls to join the Fraternity, but under the penalty of death for any dis- 
closure of its secrets and activities. The morbid propensity of the age 
for magic, weird and mysterious rituals, and secret societies led to an 
extensive membership, and the influence of Andrea’s Fraternity became 
very considerable. Andrea himself ultimately renounced Rosicrucianism, 
and frequently denounced it as ridiculous comedy and folly. But he had 
started something he could not stop. When Freemasonry was founded 
as another secret society in 1717, it borrowed much from the Rosicrucians, 
above all from their ritual; and to this day there is, in the Scottish Rite 
of Freemasonry, a symbolic degree known as the “Rosicrucian Degree.” 
But what is known as the “Rosicrucian Order” has no connection with 
Freemasonry. It is a modern, independent organization, having a secret 
philosophy and ritual of its own, modelled on those of Andrea’s Frater- 
nity. 


The Foundation at Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California, claims 
that the Order was first introduced into America in 1694, with a location 
at what is now Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 
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IS IT A RELIGON? 


Under the above heading, the “Who and What” booklet says, “The 
Rosicrucian Order is absolutely NOT a religious movement or sect. It is 
non-sectarian in every respect. As its membership is world-wide, it of 
course includes persons of every creed and denomination, as does any other 
world-wide fraternity of a cultural nature. Many leading clergymen of 
Protestant denominations, rabbis, and priests are members; but the Order 
itself, in the past and at present, is free of religious alliances. Although 
its ethics adhere to the principles of Christianity, it must not be consider- 
ed a religious movement or a Christian sect. The teachings and philo- 
sophical doctrines of the Order do not interfere with the religious freedom 
of its members.” p. 5. 


So it is that people with religious scruples are disarmed, and the 
simple deceived. For the truth is far otherwise than stated. The Rosic- 
rucian Order is a religious movement. It is not non-sectarian in every res- 
pect, for it is itself a sect, thriving like a parasite on a membership drawn 
from other sects. It is sheer pretense to suggest that it is no more thaz 
a fraternity of a merely cultural nature; and whilst it may be true that 
some clergymen have been deceived into becoming Rosicrucians, it is 
certainly not true that any Orthodox Catholic priests in good standing 
with their Church are in any way associated with them. 


As for its being “free of religious alliances,” that merely means that 
it is an independent religious organization. If it does not ask its recruits 
to break with other religious bodies to which they already telong, it is 
surely not unaware that eventually they will more and more lose such 
faith as they have in other religions as they progress in Rosicrucian teach- 
ings and practices. The claim that its ethics adhere to the principles of 
Christianity is negatived by its fundamental disregard of the requirements 
of veracity. 


In the “Who and What” propaganda booklet we are told, “The 
Rosicrucian Order is absolutely NOT a religious movement or sect.” But 
in the “Encyclopaedia Britannica,” in his article on “Rosicrucianism,” the 
Imperator himself, Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, writes, “It is non-sectarian, and 
in a broad sense, non-religious, inasmuch as its teachings include the 
practical sciences to a greater extent than principles of religious thought.” 


So it is not non-religious after all, save only in a “broad sense”; 
and that, not because it omits religious teachings, but only because it in- 
cludes other matter in addition to such teachings! Why this modifica- 
tion of the Rosicrucian attitude to religion? Is it that the “Facts Put at 
Our Fingertips” by the propaganda booklet are not sufficiently reliable 
for inclusion in the “Encyclopaedia Britannica”? If so, how can such 
dishonesty be reconciled with the ethics of Christianity? 


The truth is that Rosicrucianism is the revival of an ancient heresy 
against which the early Christian Church fought for her very life. This 
was the heresy of the Gnostics, who also sought to blend pagan mythology 
with Christian doctrines, under the pretence of attaining to a higher, 
secret, and mysterious wisdom, not to be gained from the ordinary teach- 
ings of the Church. But the Church knew that their system meant the 
corruption of the Christian revelation. Let us consider this aspect of the 
subject a little more deeply. 
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AN ANCIENT HERESY 


The pagan world, into which Christianity was born was rife with 
all kinds of superstitious cults, philosophies, and mythologies. And there 
was in existence a “secret confraternity of knowing ones,” called the 
“Gnostics,” who had built up a mysterious system of doctrines selected 
from all the current religions and philosophical theories of the East, rang- 
ing from the Mazdeism of Persia and the legends of the gods of Greece 
and Rome, through to the astrology and necromancy of Egypt. 


There was an incessant groping and research into the chaotic 
wilderness of “ancient wisdom,” to find the real secret of the universe; 
and the Gnostics claimed to have discovered the treasure, and to be in 
possession of a secret knowledge and understanding of mysteries hidden 
from the ignorant. Their system consisted of all kinds of abstruse and 
fantastic notions concerning the nature of the universe, and the destiny 
of the human soul; and, on the practical side, of mysterious spells and 
rites of magic by which they said that the initiated could win power and 
immortality. Astrology, necromancy, occultism, superstitious incantations, 
and all the other sorry products of the immature mind were included in 
the Gnostic program. 


They were, of course, right in declaring their doctrines to be hidden 
and mysterious, for their doctrines were undoubtedly incomprehensible to 
people with no more than sound common sense in their heads. But there 
was a fascination in the secrecy, and a subtle appeal to the overweening 
pride of intellectuals in the claim to higher enlightenment. As a result, 
most intelligent pagans yielded to the Gnostic delusion, and loved to hint, 
in cryptic ways, that they knew more than they could say. 


When Christianity came on the scene, the Gnostics relished the 
prospect of delving into yet another religion, which talked of God and 
man, and of a world beyond this. Who knows what new trearures of 
knowledge they might not gain from this Christian system, to add to 
their store of hidden knowledge? Many of them, therefore, became Chiris- 
tians. But their conversion could not be called more than nominal. F)7om 
the moment of their Baptism, they claimed to know more about Christ 
than the Christians whose ranks they had joined. They scoffed at the 
idea that He had been a real man in Galilee. He had been, and was still 
a god, they claimed; but at most He had taken on the semblance of a 
man. He had staged a series of apparitions solely in order to manifest 
the hidden mysteries of the Beyond; and once this purpose was accom- 
plished, He had ceased to manifest Himself on earth. 


So these Gnostics turned the Master’s saying inside out, seeking 
ever deeper and more startling secrets within them. They read into them 
whatever their fertile imaginations wished to find in them, and ridiculed 
the ordinary teachings of the Christian Church. They formed inner circles 
within the Church to cherish and preserve the “secrets” they claimed to 
have discovered, and allowed a chosen elite to be initiated very solemnly 
into small esoteric groups, and to take part in conferences and mysterious 
rites, concerning which only faint rumors reached the outside world. With- 
in these groups there were degrees and passwords and signs and emblems 
—all the trappings which fascinate the ungrown mind to this day. 
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CHRISTIAN OPPOSITION 


The Church was not slow to detect the danger of the Gnostic move- 
ment within the ranks of Christians themselves. From the very beginning 
Christianity had inculcated a horror of pagan religions, and the Apostles 
had refused to allow anyone associating with pagan religious rites to go 
on partaking of the Table of the Lord. There was felt to be immeasur- 
able gulf between the doctrines, worship, secrets, and ceremonies of oc- 
cult mythologies, and the religion of Christ. 


Moreover, Christ came to offer, not secrets and esoteric doctrines 
for a select few, but a Gospel to be preached and taught to all nations in 
its full integrity, just as He had taught it to the Apostles. He had bid- 
den them to go, and to teach all nations “all things whatsoever I have made 
known to you.” So the Church, from the very beginning, condemned and 
excommunicated the Gnostics, branding them as heretics, corruptors of 
the revealed truth, and enemies of Christ. 


Yet, writes Lewis Browne, in his book “Since Calvary,” “one finds 
such things still being taught with flamboyant secretiveness by people 
who call themselves Rosicrucians, or Speculative Freemasons, or even 
Theosophists. Usually there is a queer gleam in the eyes of such people, 
a gleam which is said to be the light of esoteric wisdom, though it may 
really be the glint of paranoia. In our day, however, it requires a some- 
what maimed intelligence to believe that some secret fraternity of illumi- 
nati is in possession of an ancient and mysterious ‘inner Knowledge’ as to 
the Beyond.” p. 63. 


ROSICRUCIAN TEACHINGS 


The official, but deceptive booklet we have been considering tells 
us that, as regards the teachings of Rosicrucianism, “An individual listing 
of the subjects included in the membership curriculum would be too 
lengthy for the space provided here.” 


But it generously gives some clue to them. “In the main,” it con- 
tinues, “it includes such topics as the mysteries of time and space; the 
human consciousness; the nature of matter; perfecting the physical body; 
the effect of light, color, and sound upon the mind; the ancient philoso- 
phies; the development of will; human emotions, instincts, and their re- 
lation to personality; important discoveries in Rosicrucian chemistry and 
physics; explanation of the phenomena of intuition, etc.” 


No hint is given that the treatment of this galaxy of subjects must 
necessarily trespass on the field of religion, and color or even distort 
one’s understanding of Christian doctrines. But, aware of the high-sound- 
ing nature of such extravagant claims, the booklet contents itself with 
saying, “Highly speculative, fantastic, or improbable matter is not in- 
cluded in the teachings of the Rosicrucians.” 


One can’t help feeling that a guilty conscience dictated that last 
sentence. For it is very difficult to believe that the Rosicrucian officials 
do not know their doctrine to be just what they have pretended to ex- 
clude, “highly speculative, fantastic, and improbable” guesswork. What 
reputable scientist would incorparte in any text-book the “important 
discoveries of Rosicrucian chemistry and physics?” 


. 
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But let us turn to the impact of Rosicrucianism upon religious teach- 
ings, an aspect of the subject which this booklet omits to mention. 


I have before me a book entitled, “The Rosicrucian Cosmo-Concep- 
tion,” or “Mystic Christianity.” It is described in a sub-title as, “An 
Elementary Treatise upon Man’s Past Evolution, Present Constitution, and 
Future Development.” The author is Max Heindel; and the book was 
published in 1920 by the International Headquarters of the Rosicrucian 
Fellowship at Mount Ecclesia, Oceanside, California. 


It may be, of course, that the Mount Ecclesia Rosicrucians are a rival 
body to the San Jose Rosicrucians. AMORC may regard Max Heindel as 
a schismatic because he won’t throw in his lot with them; or even pehaps 
as a heretic. But that is not important for the purposes of this discussion. 
The point is that both organizations claim possession of the Rosicrucian 
“Secrets”; and Max Heindel has been led by Rosicrucian principles to an 
interpretation of Christianity which is utterly un-Christian. 


MYTHICAL NONSENSE 


In dealing with God, Max Heindel speaks of a “Cosmic Root Sub- 
stance,” and tells us that “From the Root of Existence—The Absolute— 
proceeds the Supreme Being, at the dawn of manifestation. This is THE 
ONE.” p. 181. Apart from the innate absurdities of such a statement, 
it involves sheer pantheism. It makes God an evolving part of the created 
universe. In fact, earlier, on p. 180, we are told, “God is found in the 
highest division of the seventh Cosmic Plane!’’ No Christian for a moment 
could accept such teaching. 


When discussing “Christ and His Mission,” Max Heindel says, “In 
the Christian Creed occurs this sentence: ‘Jesus Christ, the only-begotten 
Son of God.’ This is generally understood to mean that a certain person 
who appeared in Palestine about 2,000 years ago, who is spoken of as 
Jesus Christ—one separate individual—was the only-begotten Son of God. 
This is a great mistake.” p. 374. 


Max Heindel then gives us as the truth the strange doctrine that 
Christ and Jesus were separate and distinct individuals; that Jesus was 
an ordinary man who had lived in different circumstances, under various 
names, in different embodiments. In his present stage, he had been 
educated by the Essenes. But the great Sun-spirit, Christ, entered into the 
then body of Jesus with the latter’s full and free consent, in order to 
make initiation into the Rosicrucian mysteries possible for all men! On 
the death of Jesus, the great Sun-spirit, Christ, secured admission to the 
earth itself, and since that moment has been its Regent! pp. 367-410. 


This is no mystical interpretation of Christianity. It is mythical 
nonsense which, in the eyes of all well-instructed Christians, amounts to 
sheer blasphemy. 


On p. 403, Max Heindel refers to “Christ’s younger brothers, the 
Archangels”; and elsewhere tells us that “Angels are highly evolved human 
beings!” 


Human beings themselves he declares to be subject to the “Law of 
Consequence.” This Law arranges that “a man is born at the time when 
the position of the bodies in the solar system will give the conditions 
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necessary to his experience and advancement in the school of life.” p. 161. 
“The stars may therefore be called the ‘Clock of Destiny.’ p. 163. We are 
even told that the twelve signs of the Zodiac are “twelve Creative Hier- 
archies!” 


After this excursion into astrology, we are introduced to the old 
re-incarnation theories of Indian philosophy; improved, of course, by 
Rosicrucian wisdom. There is no transmigration of human_ souls into 
animals. The “Rosicrucian” Law of Rebirth means that we become re- 
incarnated only as better men, progressing always towards our final evo- 
lution into Angels; when we, too, shall become “creators.” 


On p. 400 we are told that no human beings need redemption and 
salvation by the precious blood of Christ, as Christians have been led to 
believe; and, on p. 402, that not all men need salvation, even in the 
Rosicrucian sense of the word. 


Such is “Mystic Christianity” according to “Rosicrucian Cosmo- 
Conceptions.” But what a travesty it all is! On p. 520 of his book, Max 
Heindel says frankly, “The Order of Rosicrucians is not merely a secret 
society; it is one of the mystery schools, and the Brothers are Hierophants 
of the lesser Mysteries.” Would it not be better if they contented them- 
selves with the claim to be “Hierophants,” dropping all pretence to be 
Christians? 


“NOT ASTROLOGY” 


Despite Max Heindel’s description of the stars as the “Clock of 
Destiny,” and his open support of astrology as a branch of Rosicrucian 
“science,” AMORC’s “Who and What” propaganda booklet insists on p. 
7 that “The Rosicrucian Order does not teach, indorse, or practice astrology, 
fortune-telling, crystal-gazing, numerology, or any other past or present 
superstitions, or similar popular pseudo-scientific practices. Furthermore, 
it neither teaches, practices, nor recommends spiritualism or hypnotism.” 
In the “Encyclopaedia Britannica,” the Imperator, Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, 
gives the same assurance in his article on Rosicrucianism. He declares 
that “it has consistently tabooed the superstitious arts of the Orient, and 
does not include fortune-telling, necromancy, or spiritualism.” 


Yet, on p. 10, some of the facts placed at our fingertips in the “Who 
and What” brochure concern the Planetarium. “The Rosicrucian Plane- 
tarium, located in Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California, and built at 
considerable cost, is one of the six planetariums in the United States. It 
is the only one entirely built and designed in America. It is called ‘The 
Theatre of the Sky,’ because it presents the greatest drama of all the 
ages, the mythological traditions and Cosmic roles of the planets and 
stars, revealing their surprising astronomical mysteries, and giving young 
and old a clearer conception of the wonders of the heavens.” 


No one can object to the study of astronomy, nor to any scientific 
aids towards obtaining a clearer conception of the wonders of the heavens. 
But scientific astronomy is left far behind in a Planetarium designed to 
“present the greatest drama of all the ages, the mythological traditions 
and Cosmic roles of the planets and stars.” Mythological traditions can- 
not have for Christians the value Rosicrucians attribute to them. And 
what becomes of the Rosicrucian repudiation of astrology, in the light 
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of statements about the “Cosmic roles” of planets and stars? Planets and 
stars have no more a “Cosmic role” than have cabbage or camels. 


And can any Christian admit that the “mythological traditions and 
Cosmic roles of the planets and stars” constitute “the greatest drama of 
all the ages”? For a Christian, the Greatest Drama of all the ages was 
the life on earth of the Incarnate Son of God, Jesus Christ, and His 
redemptive Death for the Salvation of mankind. 


But the effort to deceive credulous people into the adoption and 
support of Rosicrucianism does not stop there. 


“NO STRANGE PRACTICES OR RITES” 


The “Who and What” booklet, in its effort to disarm suspicions 
concerning the true nature of Rosicrucianism, declares that it has “no 
strange practices or rites.” 


“Rosicrucianism,” it says, “makes no demands upon its members that 
would oblige them to conduct themselves in any manner that would bring 
them into public ridicule or condemnation. The members are not re- 
quired to dress, eat or act any differently than would be expected of any 
intelligent and morally responsible man or woman in the conduct of his 
or her ordinary affairs. The members resort to no practices or rites which 
in any sense are injurious to health, family relationships, or morals.” 


The first thing that occurs to one on reading these words is as- 
tonishment that such an assurance should be needed. What is there, in 
Rosicrucianism, which would lead one to suspect that members might be 
expected to behave differently from ordinary people who rejoice in intel- 
ligence and moral responsibility? The very protestation is an admission 
of something queer about the whole system. 


But, secondly, the explanation strangely fails to cover the proposed 
objection. It makes no reference to the superstitious religious rites, against 
which Christians must be particularly on their guard. The general state- 
ment that there is nothing which could bring members into “public ridi- 
cule or condemnation” is not enough. That would follow from the very 
nature of the Rosicrucian Order as a secret society. Are there any strange 
practices or rites in secret? That is the vital question. 


Now, on p. 19 of the official handbook, there is an illustration of 
“The Supreme Temple, Rosicrucian Order, A.M.O.R.C.” But the very 
description of a building as a “temple” connotes worship. And the in- 
terior design of the building is obviously one of religious significance. 
There is a central sanctuary, with a Mithraic-looking altar encompassed 
by four decorated pillars, the whole set-up intended to create a mystic 
atmosphere. The official booklet describes it as a “lodge-room,” but goes 
on to say that in it “are conducted the impressive and symbolic ritualistic 
convocation of the Grand Lodge.” No matter how they may wrap it up 
in words, however, the fact remains that the ceremonies conducted in 
this “Supreme Temple” are teligious in character. They are “impressive” 
because strange. And what are “symbolic ritualistic convocations,” if not 
“rites”? Yet we are seriously asked to believe that Rosicrucianism involves 
“no strange practices or rites”! 


Again, on p. 17 of the official booklet, there is the picture of “The 
Shrine of Amenhotep IV, Pharaoh of Egypt.” It is built as a square-cut 
archway, leading to a colonnade of pillars bordering an open sun-lit 
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pathway which is possibly meant to suggest the road to wisdom. The 
arch itself is covered with Egyptian hieroglyphics, in honor of the mystic 
teachings of Amenhotep IV, upon whom the Rosicrucians have conferred 
the privileged title of “traditional first Grand Master.” 


Once more, however, a “shrine” is a religious term, implying a hal- 
lowed center of devotion and worship. It at once awakens the thought 
of prayers and of pilgrimages. Nor are our misgivings allayed by the 
description accompanying the illustration, “This artistic structure, erected 
on the grounds of Rosicrucian Park, commemorates the Initiation held by 
approximately a hundred Rosicrucian men and women in Karnak Tem- 
ple, Egypt, in 1929.” 


Such admissions of ritual and worship in the midst of ancient sym- 
bols of pagan mythology make it astounding that, on an earlier page in 
the same booklet, the categorical statement could be made. “The Rosic- 
rucian Order is absolutely NOT a religious movement or sect.” p. 5. Have 
the compilers of this brochure no idea of the meaning of words? Or do 
they hope that at least the readers of the booklet will miss the real 
significance of the movement they have been invited to join? 


CHRISTIAN VERDICT 


What is the truth about Rosicrucianism? It is a modern revival 
of, or at least an imitation of the ancient pagan mystery religions. It 
is precisely what it so emphatically denies itself to be, an occult, semi- 
theosophical, superstitious, thinly disguised form of astrology, blended 
with strange practices and rites which do constitute it a religious move- 
ment or sect. 


It may, not very innocently, describe itself as an innocent “system 
of mystical and metaphysical philosophy, intended to guide the develop- 
ment of the inner consciousness.” But Christians have all the religious 
and spiritual guidance they need in the teachings of Christ, Our Lord. 
One who understands the Gospels, who meditates their teachings, who 
has at his disposal the wisdom, experience, and advice of the Church 
Christ established to safeguard His doctrines and precepts, one who sin- 
cerely tries to put into practice the prescriptions of the Gospels and of 
the Church of the centuries—such a one has no temptation to look else- 
where for religious truth and spiritual guidance. 


Certainly, no one who has any real understanding of the Christian 
religion, and loves Christ above all things, could have anything to do with 
Rosicrucianism. It is a system which hopes to secure recruits from amongst 
the ranks of Christians who have drifted from any clear knowledge and 
realization of what the Christian religion really means. 


In conclusion, it must be said that, far from resulting in a more 
enlightened interpretation of Christianity, Rosicrucianism can result only 
in its perversion. It appeals to imagination, not to reason; to credulity, 
and not to any genuine spirit of faith; to pride, and not to humility; 
to self-assertion, not to reliance upon divine Grace. In a word, it is utterly 
un-Christian. And only one conclusion is possible. St. Paul’s horror of 
the ancient heathen mystery religions is the only attitude a true Chris- 
tian can adopt towards the Rosicrucian System, and similar outbreaks of 
humanity’s morbid propensity towards esoteric magic, secret so-called 
mystical societies, and pagan mythology. 


L. R. 
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EASTERN ORTHODOX CHURCH FATHERS 


CONCERNING SPIRITUAL LIFE 


A Short Anthology Compiled by 
SOPHIE KOULOMZIN 





(Continued from page 192) 


Bishop Theophanes the Hermit (1815 - 1894) 

Do you think that you can organize your own life by yourself, 
through your own efforts and knowledge and that the rules we have 
laid down together will suffice as a guide? This will lead you into end- 
less trouble ...I suggest that you go carefully over our entire cor- 
respondence, think it over and meditate on all you experienced and 
the decision you made concerning your life. Such a self-examination 
must lead to a firm decision to commend your fate completely and 
irrevocably into the hands of God. Then arise and pray, and having 
prayed fervently, say with all your heart: “Into Thine hands, O Lord, I 
commend my life. Shape it as thou willst, with all its incidents, all its 
contacts. From now on I renounce all solicitude for my own self and 
devote myself to one care only—that of doing what is pleasing unto 
Thee.” With such words, and in action too, remit yourself completely 
into God’s hands, without any worry, but calmly accepting every in- 
cident of your life as having been specially arranged for you by God,— 
be it pleasing to you or not. Your only worry should be to act under 
all circumstances according to God’s commandments. 


Bishop Sergius of Prague. 

If we are attentive, the circumstances of our daily life will 
serve us as “elders;” they will teach us obedience to God, will help 
us to live our life in patience and love and gain the salvation of our 
souls. Wherever we are, opportunities of winning the Kingdom sur- 
round us; in whatever condition we are placed, we can spiritually ma- 
ture and improve ourselves. Under any conditions our life can be a 
path leading us to good, to that heavenly condition which can be at- 
tained here on earth. 


Incident from the “Heliotropion” 


There lived in a monastery a monk who had a great power of 
healing and many sick were cured by merely touching his clothes. Yet 
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the Abbot and the other brethren could see no special virtue in him: he 
neither fasted more than the others, nor kept unusual vigils, nor car- 
ried on any outstanding labor. 

One day the Abbot called him and questioned him closely for 
the reason of his special gift. “I wonder at it myself,” said the brother 
“and shame fills me when my clothes become a source of healing, for 
I know I have no special merit.” “This is true,” answered the Abbot, 
“we all know that there is nothing unusual about you” and he ques- 
tioned the monk still more closely. At last the monk said: “God did 
grant me the grace of always keeping in conformity with His will, to 
such an extent that I do not even think of anything that would be 
against His will. I am never terrified by dangers that might weaken 
my mind and heart, and would cause me to complain. Fortunate things 
that happen to me do not rejoice me to such an extent that I would be 
more happy one day that another one. I accept all that God sends me, 
fortunate or adverse, and only desire one thing: that everything should 
happen according to the will of God. All my prayer consists in the one 
request that God’s will might be fulfilled in my life.” 


Incident from the Life of St. Simeon Stylitus (IVth Century) 


St. Simeon, seeking complete isolation for his life of prayer and 
self abnegation, installed his cell on top of a tower which he built him- 
self. The height of the tower was gradually increased to forty feet. 
This new way of ascetic living was so unusual that older and more ex- 
perienced fathers wondered whether it did not involve a spirit of pride 
and conceit on Simeon’s part... After discussing the matter, they 
sent three monks who came to St. Simeon and announced to him the 
decision of the brotherhood: he should follow the example of other 
hermits and not seek to introduce innovations. As soon as he heard 
this, St. Simeon began to climb down the ladder which led to the tower. 
But the messengers called out in haste: “Stay where you are, Simeon, 
now we know that your labor is divinely inspired. Had you hestitated 
to obey the decision of the Fathers, we had orders to bring you down 
against your will, but since you showed obedience and humility, you 
must continue the kind of life you have chosen!” 


St. John Chrysostom (A. D. 344 - 407) 


A physician remains one at all times,— not only when he 
bathes and nourishes the patient and conducts him into pleasant gar- 
dens, but also when he uses cautery and the knife... Knowing, there- 
fore, that God is more tenderly loving than all physicians, do not en- 
quire too curiously concerning his treatment... But whether He is 
pleased to let us go free or whether He punishes, let us offer ourselves 
for either alike, for He seeks by means of each to lead us back to 
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health and communion with Himself... Let us follow wherever he 
bids us and let us not too carefully consider whether He commands us 
to go by a smooth and easy path, or by a difficult and rugged one... 


THE AWE OF GOD 
St. John Chrysostom (A. D. 344 - 407) 

He who rejoices in the Lord cannot be deprived of gladness by 
any thing that may happen to him. For all other things in which we 
rejoice are changeable... and even while they last they do not afford 
us a pleasure sufficient to overcome the sadness that comes upon us 
from other quarters. But the awe of God contains both these requis- 
ites: it is steadfast ... and it gives us so much gladness that we can 
admit no sense of other evils ... As a spark falling upon a wide ocean 
quickly disappears, so whatever happens to the God fearing man, these 
events, falling into the immense ocean of joy are quenched and 
destroyed. 


Bishop Theophanes the Hermit (1815 - 1894) 


Animate the awe of God within yourself. You should know 
that when you stand in awe of God your spirit is alive and the grace 
of God is upon you. The first action of our spirit is to know God and 
to stand in awe before God, and the basic gift of divine grace is the 
spirit of God fearing awe. This is the beginning and the continuation 
and the end of the path of salvation. One who possesses the awe of 
God—alive and active—holds a great power producing good and pro- 
tecting from evil... May the Lord help you to kindle the fire of awe 
before God in your heart and keep it always in full force. 


St. Seraphim of Sarov (1759 - 1833) 

Repentance is the fruit of the awe of God and attention to one- 
self. The awe of God is the source of attention and attention is the 
source of inner peace. 


HOPE 
Bishop Theophanes the Hermit (1815 - 1894) 

Each one of us should feel like a drowning man on the high 
seas holding on to a floating board. The board is big enough to uphold 
him on the surface and carry him about. He feels the imminent dan- 
ger, he is ready to perish, yet he feels the saving strength of the 
board. This is a true image of the soul finding its salvation in God. 
The soul left to itself is ready to perish, yet it feels itself saved in the 
Lord, for the sake of its faith in Him... 


St. Seraphim of Sarov (1759 - 1833) 
If a man has no undue concern for his affairs because of his 
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love for God and for the sake of good works, such a hope is wise and 
true. But if a man sets all his hopes in his own actions and turns to 
God only when disaster comes his way and then, seeing himself pow- 
erless to avoid them, he begins to hope for God’s help, — such a hope 
is vain and false. True hope seeks the Kingdom of God alone and feels 
that all earthly things, needed for our temporary life will surely be 
granted... No heart can be at peace until it acquires this hope. Such 
a hope will bring with it peace and will fill the heart with gladness. 
It is to this hope that refer the words of the Saviour: “Come unto 
Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
(Matt. 11: 28) 


THE SAFE-GUARDING OF THE HEART 

Bishop Sergius of Prague 

Attention to oneself, or the safe guarding of the heart, is a 
very important aspect of spiritual life. Spiritual attention keeps us 
poised on the dividing line: is this mine, or it it foreign to me? Is this 
God’s, or is it not? Is this harmful or salutary? We have to establish 
this inner dividing line that will guide our will. As soon as you have 
taken stand on this dividing line, you have taken side with the Lord, 
you are carrying on a spiritual labor. The Lord is now your helper, 
or rather, you are the co-worker of God in this world in the establish- 
ment of His Kingdom. 


St. Simeon the New Theologian (Xth Century) 


He who does not have attention in himself and does not guard 
his mind, cannot become pure in heart and so cannot see God. He who 
does not have attention in himself cannot be poor in spirit, cannot 
weep and be contrite, nor be gentle and meek, nor hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, nor be merciful, nor a peacemaker, nor suffer 
persecution for righteousness’ sake. Speaking generally, it is impos- 
sible to acquire virtue in any other way, except through this kind of 
attention. Therefore, you should try to gain this more than anything 
else, so as to learn what I tell you in your own experience. 


INNER PEACE 
Abbot Anthony of the Optino Hermitage, (1795 - 1865) 


My heart sorrows for you that within the same hour your life is 
a feast and a funeral, i.e., that you experience joy and sorrow at the 
same time, for you lay upon yourself both the one and the other and 
thus destroy everything. Then you feel frustrated and vexed, you re- 
pine blasphemously, despair and are indignant with everyone, — be- 
ginning with Nadia and finishing with God...Then you cannot be 
at peace with yourself. But when you do experience the good desire 
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to pray or read, — pray and read at peace. If, because of some weak- 
ness you have not succeeded in doing this,— say with a peaceful 
heart: Have mercy upon me, O Lord, for I am weak. If you were idle 
or negligent and did not accomplish a good intention, say with a peace- 
ful mind: O Lord, do not enter into judgment with they servant. Evil 
thoughts have assailed you, — again say with a peaceful mind: O 
Lord, deliver me from these. You have been angered by someone, you 
have judged someone, — again turn to God with a peaceful mind: I 
have sinned, O Lord, forgive me, proud and impatient that I am. Sud- 
denly, like a thunder cloud, dejection and despair envelope you, again 
turn to God and say to your despondent soul: Why do you sorrow, o 
my soul, why do you disturb me? Put your hope in God. Thus what- 
ever happens, try to keep your heart at peace, free from trouble and 
annoyance. 


SPIRITUAL WISDOM 
Saint Gregory of Sinai (XIV Century) 


Like a bee one should extract from each virtue that which is 
most profitable. Thus, taking a little from all of them, one builds up a 
great store of the practice of virtues to form that honey of wisdom 
which makes the heart glad. 


Incident from the Life of Saint Pamva (IVth Century) 

One day the Saint was walking with a few of his disciples 
towards the City of Alexandria. On the way he met a woman, im- 
modestly and luxuriously adorned to attract the attention of men and 
he looked at her with great sadness, shedding tears. The disciples, 
wondering at this, said: “Why are you crying, Father?” And the Saint 
answered: “I am crying for the soul of this beautiful woman, and yet 
more because, miserable sinner that I am, I take so much less care 
of my soul than she does of her body. How beautifully she has adorned 
herself to please men, and I do not take trouble to adorn myself to 
please God.” 


Anthony the Great (+ 358 A. D.) 

One day despondence and dejection took hold of Saint Anthony 
and, frightened, he called unto God: “Lord, help me! I do not know 
what is distracting me! Teach me how to save my soul!” 

A little later Saint Anthony left his cell and saw a stranger 
who was weaving a basket. After a short while the stranger arose 
and prayed for a time, then returned to his work, then prayed again. 
As Saint Anthony was watching him, his Guardian Angel said unto 
him: “You do likewise and you shall be saved!’”’ Saint Anthony re- 
joiced and from then kept to the rule of alternating prayer and labor. 
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Sayings of Father Ambrose of the Optino Hermitage (XIXth Century) 
... We should live on earth as a wheel rolls, — barely touching 

the ground at one point at a time, while all the other points strain up- 

wards. But we get so bogged down that we cannot move on... 


In reply to the oft-repeated question of his visitors “How shall 
I live?”, Father Ambrose used to say good naturedly: “Live, don’t 
worry! Don’t find fault, don’t annoy, and—respects to all!” 

... Man is like a beetle. While the summer day lasts and the 
sun shines, he flies around and zooms: ‘Mine are the woods, mine are 
the meadows’. But as soon as the sun sets and a cold wind begins to 
blow, the beetle forgets all its bravery, hides itself under a leaf and 
peeps: ‘Let me hold on to you.’ 


HUMAN FELLOWSHIP 
Abba Dorotheus, Vilth Century 


Imagine a circle drawn on the ground. The middle of it is 
called its center and the lines drawn from the center to the circum- 
ference are called radii. Now, attend to what I say: imagine that the 
circle is the world we live in. The center of the circle is God. The 
radii, i.e., the lines going from the circumference to the center are 
the paths of human life. Thus, inasmuch as Christians penetrate 
deeper into the circle, trying to reach God, they get closer, as they 
advance, both to God and to each other. And inasmuch as they grow 
closer to each other, do they grow closer to God. Apply the same 
principle to the opposite process of wandering away from God. As 
people wander away from God and return to that which is external, 
they surely move apart from each other in proportion to their with- 
drawal from God. And as much as they move away from each other, 
do they move away from God. This is the essence of love: insofar as 
we are separated from God and do not love Him, do we likewise move 
away from our fellow men. And if we love God, then insofar as we 
approach Him in our love for Him, thus do we become united in love 
with our fellow men, and insofar as we become united in love with our 
fellow beings, in the same measure do we become united with God. 
May the Lord God help us to hear that which is useful for us and to 
fulfill it; for as v< try and make efforts to carry out that to which we 
have listened, God enlightens us and teaches us His will. His is the 
glory and power unto ages of ages. Amen. 


Father John of Cronstadt (1829 - 1908) 

Do not confuse man—this image of God—with the evil that is 
in him. Evil is merely a misfortune that has happened to him, a dis- 
ease, a devilish phantasy, but his essence—the image of God—remains 
within him... 
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Be as gentle as possible, humble, simple in your relations with 
all people; believe sincerely your own spiritual condition to be worse 
than theirs. Pride results in a pompous, cold and insincere attitude to 
those whom we believe to be lower than ourselves, as well as to those 
from whom we hope to get something... 

Do not be upset by the irritation and anger which rage within 
you and try to escape in words. Impose silence on them....If we let 
anger escape, it will continue to flow with ever growing strength, it 
can break down the dam and flood everything... 


Your heart may be full of all kinds of angry feeling. Remember 
then the popular saying, ‘Don’t set on the table all you have in the 
oven’... Do not show others all your inner filth, do not infect them 
with the breath of the evil hidden in you, — shut your oven. Or share 
your sickness with your spiritual father or friend, that they might 
reason with you, enlighten and restrain you... 


If you want to correct someone’s defects, do not think of amend- 
ing them by your own means; we usually do more harm than good... 
for instance, through our conceit, irritableness ... Pray God that He 
should enlighten your brother’s mind and heart. And if He sees that 
your prayer is inspired by love, He will certainly grant your heart’s 
desire... 

An embittered person is a sick person; we should apply a dress- 
ing to his heart—the dressing of love... 

Consider every human being as an everlastingly ‘new item in 
God’s world, a wonderful miracle of God’s wisdom and mercy; let your 
familiarity with a person never grow to be a cause of neglect... 

Our love for God begins to make itself evident in us, begins 
to act in us, only when we begin to love our neighbor like we love our- 
selves, when we are willing to sacrifice ourselves and all that is ours 
for the sake of our neighbor, who is an image of God. How can one 
who does not love his brother whom he sees, love God whom he does 
not see? 


Bishop Ignatius Brianchaninov (1807 - 1867) 

As to giving advice, — do it with the fear of God and extreme 
care and moderation. There is no harm in under-loading your brother, 
but if you overload him, you may cause incurable harm and cripple 
him for life... 


St. Tikhon of Zadonsk (1715 - 1783) 


If you have to go out and visit, be very attentive to yourself 
and watchfully safeguard your heart. Think of the Lord God every- 
where and let His holy fear precede you like a light. Wherever you 
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go, wherever you are, God is with you everywhere. He sees and knows 
your every action, he hears your every word. Therefore, watch your- 
self carefully. 


Take care not to hurt anyone’s feelings, by word or deed, for 
this is a heavy sin. When you offend a man, you offend God who loves 
man. If you have somehow hurt someone’s feelings, hasten to make 
amends, humbly ask for forgiveness, so as not to fall under God’s just 
condemnation. 


Your manner with other people should not be one of flattery, 
but simple, just as when you are by yourself. As you appear to be, 
thus must you be in your inner disposition, and what you say must be 
your heart’s feelings; for flattery and hypocrisy are pernicious... 


If you see and hear that your neighbour has sinned, take care 
not to condemn or slander him. You might mention his transgression 
to one person, this person will mention it to a second one, the latter to 
a third, the third to a fourth and thus all shall know, all will be 
tempted and will condemn the sinner, but you will be the cause of it 
On é 


Slanderers are like those who are sick with pest: they carry the 
infection from place to place and contaminate all. 


Bishop Sergius of Prague (18.... - 1947) 


Our immediate environment, our nearest field of action in the 
struggle against sin is our family. The family according to the word 
of the Apostle, is a “church in your house.” It can be of great assist- 
ance to a man in reaching the main objective of his life... 


Why is the family such a suitable environment for the work of 
saving one’s soul? Because in his family a man shows his real feelings, 
whereas with strangers he often hides his inner world. A man may 
bear criticism in public, he may control his resentment of it, he may 
pretend indifference. The true sinful reaction of his inner self will 
remain hidden and he will be accepted at the face value of his external 
attitude. In his home life he will not hide his real feelings, he will 
make apparent his sinful condition both in word and in action. His in- 
ner, sinful world makes itself apparent to his family, his near ones, 
himself. Thus anyone who is sincere in his attitude to himself, who 
takes seriously the work of saving his soul, can more easily discover 
the evil within himself under the conditions of family life; he can 
more easily see what is causing division. 


This is true, however, only if recognition of our own sinful con- 
dition leads us on to struggle against sin... 
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Metropolitan Philaret of Moscow 

A sharp reproval repulses and irritates a prejudiced person in- 
stead of attracting him. Is this what you want? Only patience can 
extinguish enmity, and only love can reestablish the love of a near 
one. We should be slow in believing that we are right and another 
person wrong. It is much more probable that the other person is right 
in some ways and that we are wrong, too. We should not merely for- 
give, but should forgive like persons needing forgiveness themselves. 


Incidents from the Lives of the Holy Fathers 

One day when Abba Macarius was walking towards the mon- 
astery of Mount Nitria, he told his disciple to go on alone. The disciple 
obeyed and soon after met a heathen priest. The priest was carrying a 
heavy load of wood and seemed to be in a great hurry. “Whither are 
you running, Evil One?” exclaimed the disciple. The heathen priest 
got angry, attacked the monk, beat him, and leaving him more dead 
than alive, hurried on. 

Soon he met Abba Macarius. The Elder addressed him cheer- 
fully: “Greetings to you, O diligent one, greetings!’ The heathen 
priest stopped and asked with surprise: “What do you see in me that 
you greet me so pleasantly?” The Elder answered: “I greeted you 
gladly for I saw you laboring hard and hurrying diligently on some 
business of yours.” The priest aswered “Your greeting has touched 
my heart. I see that you are a servant of God!” and he asked permis- 
sion to follow Abba Macarius. 

Soon they came to the place where the disciple was lying on 
the ground. Together they picked him up and carried him to the mon- 
astery, because he could not walk. The brethren of the monastery were 
greatly astonished when they saw Abba Macarius and the heathen 
priest carrying the monk, but the priest stayed on at the monastery 
and later became a monk, converting many heathens to Christianity. 
Concerning this incident, Abba Macarius said: “A proud and angry 
word directs good men towards evil, but a humble and good word con- 
verts evil men to good!” 

Bo * * * * * 

A certain monk came to stay in a monastery and was offered 
hospitality by one of the elders who had an unused hut. 

Very soon people learned of the visitor’s wisdom and inspired 
gift of guidance and many came to seek his advice. This was hard to 
bear for the host: “I have lived here for a long time, I have fasted and 
prayed, yet no one comes to see me. This man has stayed here for a 
few days only and everyone comes to beg for his blessing!” And the 
jealous elder sent his disciple to tell the visitor to leave his hut. 

The young man went, made obeisance, and said: “My spiritual 
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father sent me to ask you whether you are well.” “Tell your father,” 
answered the guest, “that I beg for his prayers, for I am not feeling 
well.” The disciple returned to his elder and told him that the visitor 
would be leaving soon. 

In a few days another angry message was sent by the host and 
again the young disciple worded it as a message of solicitude. At last 
the monk got so angry that he took his staff and went to the hut with 
the firm intention of chasing his unwelcomed guest. But the disciple 
preceded him and entering the hut, quickly announced that his elder 
was coming to invite the visiting monk for supper. The visitor met 
the old monk with words of gratitude, gladly accepting his invitation. 
The old monk was humbled and touched by such meekness in response 
to his unfriendliness. He embraced his visitor and invited him to share 
his meal. 

When the visitor left, he questioned his young disciple closely, 
and when he discovered how he had transmitted his messages, he fell 
on his knees and said: “From now on you will be my father and I 
shall be your disciple!” 


St. John Kolov 


One day Father John was traveling on foot with a group of 
brethren. Night was drawing near and their guide became confused 
and lost the way. “What shall we do, Abba?” asked the monks, 
“wandering around in the dark, we may easily come to some harm...” 
“Don’t say anything to the guide” said the elder. “The poor man will 
be embarrassed and grieved; perhaps he will think we are unjust to 
him. I know what we can do: I shall pretend to be ill and will say that 
I cannot go any further. Then we can wait until dawn and when it 
will be light, we shall easily find our way.” All the grethren agreed 
and thus spared embarrassment to their brother. 


Abba Agathon 


Abba Agathon was walking to town to sell the modest produce 
of his handwork. At the roadside he saw a leper lying on the ground. 
The leper asked: “Where are you going?” “To town,” answered Abba 
Agathon, “to sell my handwork.” The leper said: “Show me love, carry 
me there, too.” The Elder lifted him to his back and carried him to 
the town. “Lay me down where you will be selling your craft,” said 
the leper and the Elder did as he was asked. When he sold one of the 
baskets, the leper asked: “For how much did you sell it?” “For so 
much,” answered the Elder. “Then buy me some bread.” The Elder 
obeyed. When he sold another basket, the leper asked again for how 
much he had sold it and told him to buy more bread and Abba Aga- 
thon did as he was told. 

(To be continued) 
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OF WESTERN ORTHODOXY 
IN MODERN TIMES 


INTRODUCTION 


rom the earliest beginnings of the Christian Church there were diver- 

gences in the manner in which the Eucharist was celebrated in the 
various regional Churches. Within these Churches with their mixed popu- 
lations, differing historic development, local traditions, diverse racial tem- 
perament, and the like, it was inevitable that a large number of varying 
types of Eucharistic prayers or anaphoras should emerge. The unity of 
the Church of Christ and the unity of the Eucharistic Sacrifice did not 
require a uniformity in the celebration of that Sacrifice. The liturgical 
liberty, the variations and local differences were not only tolerated but 
were being constantly elaborated upon. What is more important, they 
manifested the Catholic nature of the Church. 


In the Western parts of the Church, in what today are parts of 
North Africa, Westcrn and North-western Europe, and Great Britain, 
there also were differences in custom and rite from place to place. Broadly 
speaking, however, the liturgical usages of the West are described by litur- 
gists as having belonged to two liturgical families or types: the Gallican 
and the Roman. There is still some question of how to fit the rites of 
Milan and Africa into this neat division. The so-called Gallican rite 
was spread through Gaul, Spain, probably Celtic Ireland and England, 
and Northern Italy, with variations in different locales, e.g., the Moza- 
rabic rite of Spain. But the usages were enough in agreement in the 
basic structure that they are considered as having belonged to the same 
family or type. The Roman rite, the most important of the family of 
Italian rites, was restricted at first to Rome and its immediate vicinity. 
At the conclusion of the Fourth Century the Roman rite is said to have 
composed a sort of liturgical island in the sea of Gallican usages. 


It must be kept in mind that the classification of the ways the 
Liturgy was celebrated in the early centuries as “rites” is quite modern. 
Christians of those days were not conscious of following this or that 
particular rite—they were simply celebrating the same Eucharist in dif- 
ferent ways. Real distinctions between “rites” started to become ap- 
parent only in the politically disrupted and confused Sixth-Seventh Cen- 
turies. But the “rites” continued to remain fluid and were counter-in- 
fluenced by one another. By the Eighth Century a process known as the 
“Western synthesis” was well under way. The use of various Roman 
Sacramentaries spread in Southern Gaul. By the time of Charlemagne 
half the churches of Gaul were using the Roman rite with Frankish adap- 
tions, and material from the Roman rite was being incorporated into the 
Gallican rite used in the remaining churches. With the end of the 
Sixth Century Roman missionaries began the liturgical “Romanization” 
of England—unmercifully driving the Celtic usages out. Anglo-Saxon 
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missionaries from England, now using the Roman rite, evangelized the 
Germanic territories in the Eighth Century and the Scandinavian areas 
in the Ninth. In the Eighth Century the rite of the Gauls was sur- 
rounded by the rite of the Romans. Only the Iberian Mazarabic rite 
kept Gaul from becoming an island in the midst of the Roman sea. By 
the Ninth Century, assisted by the edicts of Charlemagne—a zealot for 
Roman ways and uniformity, the end of the Gallican rite came. So ef- 
fective was its uprooting in the Carolingian Empire that barely a hand- 
ful of manuscripts have survived from those days. In the Spanish Penin- 
sula the Mozarabic rite (also of the Gallican type) remained in general 
use until the end of the Eleventh Century and lingered on in some of 
the Moorish provinces until these were re-conquered three or four hundred 
years later. In highly “Romanized” form it is still used in a few churches 
in Spain today. 


Despite the death of the Gallican rite as such, certain Gallican 
prayers and usages crept back into the liturgical books after the death of 
Charlemagne and these Gallican elements came to be fused with the 
Roman rite. The Roman Missal with the Gallican customs and usages 
now spread from Gaul into surrounding areas, e.g., England (and Italy in 
the Tenth Century), and was adopted at Rome itself in the Eleventh 
Century, displacing the old Sacramentaries such as the Gregorian re- 
formed Sacramentary of about 595 A.D. The process of the “Western 
synthesis” had taken about three-hundred years but the Missals that 
evolved were to serve the Western Church substantially in their same 
form down to the present. The basic structure remaining the same in 
the West after this, there continued to be considerable variation in de- 
tails, in the prayers of the proper, etc., and in many local usages and 
derived rites, e.g. the Sarum usage. Serious attempts to impose unifor- 
mity in the West by legislation came only in the Counter Reformation 
period in the Sixteenth Century and was assisted by the invention of 
printing. Even today, however, considerable differences in the details 
of the Roman rite can be noticed in the provincial churches in Europe. 
It is simply a myth that liturgical diversity is a thing alien to the 
“orderly” Western mind. In this respect the Eastern mind tends to be 
far more “orderly.” 


By the time of the Great Schism of 1054, with the separation of 
the Roman Patriarchate and the Churches of the West from Catholic 
unity, the Orthodox Catholic Church became almost completely an “East- 
ern” Church territorially as well as in regards to rite. In the West the 
rite emanating from Rome gradually forced out the other rites, though 
in turn absorbing elements of the rites it superceded. In the East, too, 
the various Autocephalous Churches gradually became more or less 
“Byzantinized” by adopting the rite of Constantinople. Unlike the West, 
where the Roman rite seems to have been adopted voluntarily (Charle- 
magne and several local synods sought conformity within local Church- 
es and were not imposing the rite of one Church on another), in the 
East, under the protection of the Byzantine Empire, the Constantinopo- 
litan Church seems to have exerted much more centralistic influence to- 
wards uniformity. In the West certain token vestiges of ancient non- 
Roman rites still survive (at Milan and in Spain) and, despite the post- 
Tridentine reforms, all local customs which could prove an existence of 
200. years,: were exempted from. the decrees—thus -preserving. . various 
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monastic and diocesan usages. In the East no non-Byzantine rite has 
survived except those outside the Church. 


Be that as it may, Constantinople was the New Rome. Its Patriarch 
was second in place of honor after the Roman Pope and first among 
equals after Rome’s defection. The prestige of the Patriarchate was great. 
The bishops of lesser cities imitated the grand ritual and ceremony of 
the capital’s churches, and missionaries from Byzantium to the Slavs 
carried the same rite northward in translation. In later centuries the 
Russian Orthodox missionaries took the Byzantine rite wherever they 
spread the Christian message. Churchmen, such as the Twelfth-century 
canonist Theodore Balsamon, did their best to demonstrate the pre- 
eminence of the rite of Constantinople over other rites and usages. By 
1193 the Patriarchate of Alexandria, the last Regional Church to keep 
its own rite, gave way to Byzantinization and the process was complete 
for the Orthodox Church, which now possessed one more or less uniform 
use. The ancient Liturgies of Antioch, Alexandria, and other places were 
retained only by the separated Eastern Churches who had seceded from 
Orthodoxy in the early centuries of theological controversy. In the course 
of time these, too, underwent a certain measure of Byzantinization. 


With the passage of the centuries it was almost inevitable that 
many of the Orthodox faithful, and even some of the clergy, came to 
equate Orthodoxy with the Byzantine rite. The ancient Catholic diversity 
of rites was forgotten. Because of the separation in time and space of 
Eastern and Western Christians, with the ensuing ignorance of each 
other’s practices, few Orthodox Christians found it possible to admire 
and appreciate the varying customs and liturgical usages of ecclesiastical 
bodies separated from them through schism and heresy. The very 
rites used by heretics were looked upon as heretical despite their origins 
in the primitive past of Catholic unity. There were even those Orthodox 
who developed a sort of “Ritualatry.” History records the origins of 
the Old Believers Raskol (schism) in the Russian Church as being based 
to a great extent on a protest against any change in ritual. The “Old 
Ritualist” mentality can still be detected in modern-day schisms over such 
matters as calendar-style changes. Those who have succumbed to the 
heresy of liturgical papalism are sometimes found in high places. 


Although most Orthodox people may have forgotten the ancient 
idea of the catholic diversity of rites, there occasionally were those who 
saw light in the darkness. In the mid-Seventeenth Century when Pat- 
riarch Nikon of Moscow had recourse to Patriarch Paisius of Constan- 
tinople with a long list of questions on various aspects of ritual, he 
received, in 1655, a remarkable answer composed by Meletios Syrigos of 
the same Patriarchate. Meletios stated quite clearly that it was only in 
matters of Faith, in the things of principle that uniformity was re- 
quired. In the order of Divine Service and in the external ritual, diversity 
of form not only was fully tolerable but historically inescapable. The 
Divine Service, said Meletios, was composed and developed gradually; 
it was not created at once. Much in the offices of the Church depended 
upon the “discretion of the pastor.” He continued: 


One must not think that our Orthodox Faith is perverted if anyone 
possesses an order of service differing somewhat in unessential 
matters but not in the articles of Faith, if only agreement with 
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the Catholic Church is preserved in that which is chief and im- 
portant... 


Unfortunately for Orthodoxy, Patriarch Nikon did not heed this advice. 


It was another prelate of the see of Moscow, Metropolitan Platon 
Levshin, who tried to rectify Nikon’s error about one hundred and 
fifty years later. In 1800 the Russian Church officially recognized the 
principle that variations in rites are permissible providing there is com- 
plete unity of doctrine. In that year Metropolitan Platon arrived at an 
agreement with a group of schismatic Old Ritualists and the so-called 
Edinoverie came into being. The Edinoverie (literally, united-faith or 
one-belief) was called a conditional unity. It was known as such because 
of the agreement reached whereby certain of the schismatic Old Ritualists 
entered into communion with the Church and received a lawful priest- 
hood from the Church on the condition that they were permitted to re- 
tain the old “uncorrected” liturgical books and rites. Since they were 
received into ecclesiastical unity, the Old Ritualists did not form a new 
Church but became part of the Orthodox Church. But since their unity 
was conditional they kept their peculiar practices which distinguished 
them from the other Orthodox. The Edinoverie exists to this day in 
Soviet Russia. 


In the mid-Nineteenth Century when the Russian Church and the 
Greek Church through Metropolitan Gregory of Chios had conversations 
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with representatives of the Armenian Church, it was understood that if 
unity was achieved between the Orthodox and the Armenian Churches, 
the latter body would retain its peculiarity of rite. This has always 
been true of Orthodox discussions of unity with the other separated East- 
ern Churches. The Orthodox Churchmen realized that the separated 
Christians retained rites as old or older than even the Byzantine rite. 


EARLY WESTERN ATTEMPTS AT UNITY 


Almost simultaneously, in the second decade of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, there were two proposals of unity with the Orthodox Church made 
by two different Western groups of Christians. In both cases the pro- 
posals came from minority, schismatic groups who were in disagreement 
with either the political or the ecclesiastical policies of their times. One 
proposal of unity came from a group of Jansenist professors of the 
Sorbonne in Paris. This was directed to the Church of Russia and was 
inspired by the visit of Peter the Great to Paris in 1717. The Jansenists 
had rebelled against Pope Clement XI and his promulgation of the Bull 
Unigenitus in 1713. The memorandum of the Sorbonne Doctors to the 
Russian Church was rather hurriedly drawn up and touched upon dif- 
ferences between themselves and the Orthodox rather superficially. 
Their proposal was a typical Roman Uniate scheme and it allowed not 
only for the possibility of differences in rite but in doctrine as well. The 
Jansenist proposal was answered by three leading Russian hierarchs who, 
while praising the Sorbonne Doctors for striving towards Church unity, 
evaded the issue by saying that they could not speak with authority on 
the subject without the concurrence of the Eastern Patriarchs. The 
Russians probably felt the distance was too great between their respective 
positions. 


About the same time another, more serious, proposal of unity with 
the Orthodox Church came from the Non-Juring bishops of the Church 
of England. The Non-Jurors were schismatic clergy who had, in 1689, 
refused the oath of allegiance to William III and Mary, the sovereigns 
who had overthrown James II in 1688. Among the Non-Jurors were to 
be found the best British liturgists and Greek scholars of the day. When 
Metropolitan Arsenius of the Alexandrine Patriarchate visited England 
in 1712 he found many people interested in Orthodoxy and he received 
a number of them into the Church. During his visit he was contacted by 
the Non-Jurors who then conceived the idea of uniting their group to 
the Orthodox Church. In the discussions that ensued with the Eastern 
Patriarchs, the Non-Jurors asked not only to be allowed Western rites, 
specifically the 1549 Prayer Book of Edward VI with revisions, but sought 
doctrinal concessions as well. The Orthodoox Patriarchs were prepared, 
with some misgivings at first, to examine the proposed English rite and 
to approve it if they found that it conformed with the Orthodox “un- 
spotted Faith.” They wrote in 1718 to the “British Katholicks:” 


When, therefore, we have considered it (the English liturgy), if it 
needs correction, we will correct it, and if possible will give it the 
sanction of a genuine form. 


In doctrinal matters, however, the Patriarchs would not yield an inch 
and insisted that there must be complete dogmatic agreement with the 
Orthodox Church before unity could be achieved. In answer to a second 
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memorandum from the Non-Jurors the Patriarchs wrote, that in re- 
gard to 


custom and ecclesiastical order, and for the form and discipline of 
administering the Sacraments, they will easily be settled when once 
unity is affected. For it is evident from ecclesiastical history that 
there both have been and now are different customs and regula- 
tions in different places and Churches, and yet the Unity of Faith 
and Doctrine is preserved the same. 


The efforts at unity with the Orthodox Church on the part of the 
Non-Jurors did not succeed because the British were unwilling to ac- 
cept the total Orthodox Faith and the Orthodox would deal with them 
on no other terms. The Patriarchs accepted the principle of Western Or- 
thodoxy but the Anglicans were not enough progressed in their Catholicity 
to become the seed of Western Orthodoxy. Over a century and one half 
was to pass before the Orthodox Church was to be again presented the 
question of the restoration of Western Orthodoxy. 


KHOMIAKOV—MEMORIALIST SCHEME 


In the mid-Nineteenth Century most of the Autocephalous Ortho- 
dox Churches were too engrossed in their local problems to give much 
thought, if any, to the theoretical possibility of the re-establishment of 
Orthodoxy in the West. The Balkan countries and Churches were 
striving for their independence from the Sublime Porte and Phanariot 
Patriarchate. The latter was occupied with financial embarrassments, 
divorce proceedings, as well as with the problem of retaining its freedom- 
loving but taxable Balkan subjects. The other Eastern Patriarchates 
were struggling for survival against the encroachments of Turks, Jesuits, 
and Presbyterians. It was only Russian churchmen who had the in- 
clination and the leisure to meditate upon the extension of the Church. 


The Russian philosopher and theologian Alexis Khomiakov was 
particularly interested in the question of the return of the West to Or- 
thodoxy. He corresponded on the subject of Christian unity with various 
Western churchmen and encouraged the Anglican Deacon William Palmer 
to set a movement afoot in England towards Orthodoxy. The famous 
Metropolitan Philaret (Drozdov) agreed with Khomiakov that an Ortho- 
dox Church in England gathered from among the Anglicans would have 
to be in full accord with the rest of the Church in dogma but that 
“every rite not implying a direct negation of a dogma would be al- 
lowed...” 


In 1851 a considerable number of High Church Anglicans became 
disgruntled over the Gorham decision rendered by the English Privy 
Council which in effect stated that Baptismal Regeneration was an open 
question in the Established Church of England. Some of these Anglicans 
turned their sights towards the Orthodox Church and circulated a Memo- 
rial addressed to the Russian Holy Synod stating their desire for unity. 
To this Memorial they sought signatures of like-minded Anglicans. The 
“Memorialists” hoped for the establishment of an autonomous Church in 
communion with the Orthodox Church and using a Western rite based on 
an expurgated Book of Common Prayer. Their desire for a “Western 
rite” was based on the reasoning that it would be an inducement for 
others, who might balk at an Eastern rite, to join the movement. They were 
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quite willing to submit their forms of prayer for correction and approval 
in order to insure their Orthodoxy. 

Nothing came of either the Khomiakov-Palmer scheme or the Memo- 
rialist movement. The Russian Synod was never officially approached 
about the latter and only learned of it unofficially through Fr. Eugene 
Popoff the Chaplain of the Russian Imperial Embassy in London. The 
Holy Synod regarded the Memorialist scheme with favor but never had 
the opportunity to act upon it. Khomiakov, too, was extremely interest- 
ed in the scheme and rebuked Palmer for his lack of its support. Palmer 
however, soon after this (1855) joined the Roman Church as did the 
leaders in the Memorialist scheme. 


At this time Orthodoxy was comparatively little known and but 
imperfectly understood by the majority of the British. Even Palmer, one 
of the few students of things Orthodox in the England of his day, had 
no clear conception of Orthodoxy and often tried to make his views of 
Orthodoxy fit with Roman theories. For Anglicans it was difficult enough 
to break with the Established Church let alone turn their eyes Eastward. It 
seemed more natural to look to Rome from whence Anglicanism had 
come. Moreover, the Roman Catholics were close at hand with a hierarchy, 
clergy, and parish churches. They could easily mend the soul of a 
disillusioned Anglican when he became convinced of the innate Protest- 
antism of the Established Church. Orthodoxy was represented in Eng- 
land only by two or three priests ministering to small foreign colonies. 


DR. J. J. OVERBECK 

In the 1860’s of England an event took place which was ultimately 
to stir the imagination of some and disturb the serenity of others for 
several decades. This was the conversion to Orthodoxy of Dr. Joseph J. 
Overbeck. Unlike previous converts to the Church, Overbeck did not 
wish to abandon his Western heritage and ethos and simply become an 
Eastern Orthodox Catholic. He conceived the idea of the re-establish- 
ment of the Western Catholic Church in communion with the Church 
of the East: a Western Church at one with the Orthodox Church doctrinal- 
ly but re-possessing its ancient heritage of Western rites and customs. 

A Westphalian by birth, Overbeck was educated for a career in the 
Roman Church. He was, for a time, a docent in the Theological Faculty 
at Bonn. Belonging to the liberal party within the Roman Church, Over- 
beck, with many other Germans, was dissatisfied with the growing ultra- 
montanism of Rome. He left the priesthood and became a Lutheran. In 
the early 1860’s he emigrated to England where he made his home until 
his death over a half-century later. Not finding spiritual sustenance in 
Protestantism, Overbeck studied Orthodoxy and became convinced that 
the Orthodox Church was the ancient Catholic and Apostolic Church of 
the Creed. He came to believe that every other Church of Christendom was 
schismatically and heretically severed from the Church founded by 
Christ—only the Orthodox Church was the continuation of the Church 
of Christ. 

Even before his reception into the Church by Fr. Popoff of London 
in 1865, Dr. Overbeck began to publish books in German and English ex- 
pounding his views and setting forth his scheme for the restoration of 
Western Orthodoxy. He was assured by the highest ecclesiastical autho- 
rities that he could work for this goal and he received the cooperation 
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of Fr. Popoff and others. Overbeck was convinced that it was the Eastern 
Church’s duty to regenerate the ancient Catholic Church of the West. 
However, it was “suicidal” to think that the West could be Orientalized, 
i.e., that Western people could become Eastern in their customs, tradi- 
tions, and rites while in the process of returning to the primitive Catho- 
lic Faith. The Church of SS. Cyprian, Ambrose, Jerome, and others of 
the Western Saints had to be restored but it was only the Orthodox 
Church which could admit such a body into communion, reconcile and 
absolve it of the sin of schism, and help it in the labor of restoration. 

In Overbeck’s view the re-established Western Church had to be 
built up from individual conversions. The Vatican as well as the Establish- 
ment had to be by-passed. For the edification of possible converts from 
Rome, Overbeck set out a program which they would be expected to ac- 
cept. All Papal novelties would be rejected, among them the doctrine 
of indulgences and the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, as well as 
enforced celibacy and Purgatory, though an intermediate state after death 
would certainly be held. Icons would replace statues, Baptism by triple 
immersion, Chrismation to follow Baptism and administered by the priest; 
communion of the laity under both kinds; leavened bread to be used in 
the Eucharist. Only the Benedictine monastic order to be recognized 
since it existed previous to the schism; no Roman Catholic saints canon- 
ized after 1054 would be recognized; Divine Service to be in the vernacular; 
and infants and children not to be denied Communion. The Sacrament 
of Holy Unction would not be administered only to the dying; the Mass 
would be celebrated on an Antimins; the Sign of the Cross as made 
by the Eastern Church would be adopted for the Western Christian also 
since this was the ancient manner of making it; the sacerdotal vestments 
would be of the primitive Western shape; the Gregorian Chant would be 
used in preference to “opera-music,” and the Canonical Hours, after 
purification from “Romish stain,” would be required to be said daily in 
full only by the Regular Clergy (Monks) and “ritu paschali” by the 
Secular Clergy. The Mass would have the addition of an epiclesis from 
the Mozarabic rite. 

As for Anglicanism, Overbeck saw no possibility of unity with it at 
all. The Orthodox Church required as conditio sine qua non, full agree- 
ment with the Orthodox Faith from any body seeking unity with her. 
The Established Church of England not only did not profess the Ortho- 
dox Faith, it authoritatively tolerated “all shades of belief from a mitigated 
Unitarianism to a slightly disguised Roman Catholicism.” Overbeck was 
of the opinion, however, that there were a class of Anglo-Catholics or 
Ritualists whose zeal for unity, if properly directed, could result in a gain 
for the Church. This group of younger Anglicans had to accept without 
reservation all the dogmas and canons of the Orthodox Church. They 
would have to separate formally from and cease communion with heretics, 
and apply to the Church to be reconciled and received into communion. 
They would retain, he said, a Western Liturgy, not the Communion Serv- 
ice of the Prayer Book, but a revised Roman or Sarum Mass along with 
the Canonical Hours, rites, ceremonies, and vestments. In departing from 
Anglicanism they would actually be returning to the old English Church 
of St. Alban, the Venerable Bede, and St. Edmund. The contemporary 
Church of England was not a lawful continuation of the old Church, for 
the present body taught all sorts of heresies such as the “Real Absence,” 
denied Baptismal Regeneration, and rejected the Sacramental character 
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of Holy Orders. The Anglican Church had become hopelessly Protestant 
at the Reformation and it was simply a delusion to think it could “un- 
protestantise” itself. 


Immediately upon his conversion, Overbeck set to work convincing 
his friends of the feasibility of his ideas; soon there was a small group 
who shared his views. To give wider circulation to his ideas, Overbeck 
began to publish The Orthodox Catholic Review in 1867, and circulated 
a petition to the Russian Holy Synod to which he sought signatures. He 
felt that the Russian Church, as being more in the stream of European 
culture and being more “active and stirring” than her sister Churches, 
would be the logical part of the Church to approach. There was con- 
siderable Russophobia in the England of the 1860’s, however, and on oc- 
casion Overbeck’s work was accused as a Russian Propaganda by “enraged 
Anglican Intercommunionists.” 


By September, 1869, after securing 122 signatures to his petition 
from Anglicans and Roman Catholics, Dr. Overbeck forwarded it to the 
Holy Governing Synod at St. Petersburg. The Synod immediately form- 
ed a committee to study the question, appointing Overbeck a member. 
At Christmas of that same year he was called to the Russian capital to 
sit with the Synodal Committee. The latter body presented a favorable 
report to the Synod which in turn gave its approval to the principle of 
Western Orthodoxy and showed generally its avid interest in the success 
of Overbeck’s scheme. The Synod then proceede to the details and asked 
Dr. Overbeck to present his revision of the Roman Mass for its appro- 
bation. The following Christmas Overbeck was again in St. Petersburg 
to discuss the liturgical draft in committee. Subsequently, the final text 
of the Mass was approved by the Synod—the Latin text being considered 
the authentic basis for all translations. For the time being, Overbeck 
proposed that the Western Church use the Eastern forms for administra- 
tion of the Sacraments and for the lesser offices, until the Western forms 
could be revised. 


The Mass as finally approved adhered closely to the Ordo Missae 
of the Roman Missal. Slight changes were made in the text for doctrinal 
reasons, the epiclesis was interpolated into the prayer: “Supplices te ro- 
gamus,” and the elevation of the elements after the Words of Institu- 
tion was abolished because it was introduced after the schism in line with 
Roman Catholic belief that the transubstantiation took place at that 
moment in the Mass. Immediately after the “Gloria in excelsis” the 
Trisagion was added in memory of the “union with the Orthodox 
Church.” This was to be said twice in Greek and once in the vernacular. 


Although the Russian Synod approved the principle of Western 
Orthodoxy, it was hesitant, for some reason, to implement the scheme 
without the approval of the Eastern Patriarchs. It therefore took the 
steps necessary to get the views of the Patriarchs. Meanwhile, in 1870-71, 
the Old Catholic revolt against the Papacy began in Germany. Many 
Orthodox churchmen, among them Dr. Overbeck, saw in the Old Catholic 
movement the start of the restoration of Western Orthodoxy. Many of 
the Old Catholic leaders were known to Overbeck from his school and 
university days and he immediately communicated with them on the 
matter of unity and attended their congresses, as well as the Bonn Re- 
union Conferences sponsored by the Old Catholics. Nothing came of the 
Orthodox-Old Catholic rapprochement however. The Old Catholics found 
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a closer rapport with the Anglicans than with the Orthodox and Dr. 
Overbeck lost hope of seeing them as the founders of Western Orthodoxy. 


After the interlude with the Old Catholics, Overbeck resumed his 
negotiations with Orthodox Church leaders. The approval of the Eastern 
Patriarchs had not been forthcoming. The matter had bogged down 
somewhere, as could have been expected with the frequent changes of 
Patriarchs at Constantinople and the disturbed situation of the Balkans. 
The Bulgarian Question had come to a head in 1870-72 and war clouds 
were gathering for the Russo-Turkish War which commenced in 1877. 
Also Constantinople had apparently received protests against Overbeck 
from Britain. The British objected to his “proselytism” and the Patriarch 
very obligingly issued a prohibition against Orthodox “proselytism” in 
Great Britain, which Overbeck ignored. 


Late in 1876 Overbeck addressed an appeal to the Patriarchs and 
Synods of the Church asking them to approve his scheme and to permit 
him to proceed in his work. Receiving no reply from the East, Overbeck 
went to Constantinople in person in August 1879 and consulted with 
Patriarch Joachim III who promised that his Synod would discuss the 
matter. He asked for the Western ritual to be submitted for approba- 
tion. A committee appointed at the Phanar to examine the scheme re- 
ported favorably and in 1882 the Greek Patriarch approved the scheme 
provisionally, upon the condition that the other Churches concur. A 
protest from the Synod of the Church of Greece halted the matter and 
it was subsequently dropped by the Patriarchate. 


It is difficult to understand why Overbeck’s plan to restore West- 
ern Orthodoxy failed of acquiring sufficient Orthodox support. There 
is, of course, the fact that Overbeck had stirred up a hornet’s nest among 
the Anglicans who resented his attempt to establish a “new schismatic 
Church” in order to proselytise “within the jurisdiction of the Anglican 
Episcopate.” The Anglican Intercommunionists and Branch-theorists were 
the most vociferous in their denunciations of Overbeck. He wrote: “We 
are reviled and insulted; and even in the meeting of Heterodox Bishops 
voices are heard against the establishment of our ‘schismatic’ (!!!) 
Church.” Despite the numerical insignificance of his group, the Ang- 
licans busied themselves with them as if they were a great army. Over- 
beck asked, did the English Church feel itself so weak that it feared 
a handful of people who had neither riches nor influence? Even today, 
one hundred years later, certain Anglicans shudder at the thought of 
Overbeck and his scheme. His movement, if successful, could have divert- 
ed part, if not all, of the steady Anglican Romeward stream to Orthodoxy 
and could, perhaps, have taken numerous other adherents of the Establish- 
ment along. However, the British had a large voice in the policies, inter- 
nal as well as external, of the new Greece and English influence bolstered 
the decaying Ottoman Empire. In order to wreck Overbeck’s scheme, the 
Anglicans could have exerted pressure upon the Greeks through the 
secular power. Perhaps, on the other hand, timid Greek churchmen were 
frightened by Overbeck’s grandiose scheme or they may have simply 
regarded it as utopian. The failure of Overbeck’s movement may have 
been a combination of things, as well as simply inertia on the part of the 
Greek ecclesiastics. 


Whatever the reasons for Overbeck’s failure, his work and writings 
at least awoke some Orthodox churchmen to a realization that Ortho- 
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doxy had a broader mission than some had thought. Thank God for the 
Russians, Overbeck wrote,—otherwise Orthodoxy would be a “Tribal 
Church” like Judaism. Overbeck stimulated Orthodox scholars, particular- 
ly the Russians, to study Western traditions. Numerous monographs on 
Western liturgical usages appeared in the second half of the Nineteenth 
Century and at the beginning of the present century. The Old Catholic 
and Anglican theological positions were closely scrutinized. Through Over- 
beck many separated Christians learned of the existence of the Church. 
His numerous writings and his magazine were widely read and the latter 
published many valuable works for the first time in English translation. 
Dr. Joseph J. Overbeck’s death in 1905, his dream unfulfilled, was barely 
noticed. 
(to be continued) 
Rev. David F. Abramtsov 
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Should a Christian be a Freemason? 








The group of widely ramified sects 
on the borderland of Christianity 
and heathen thought which flourish- 
ed particularly in the second century 
now comprehensively termed Gnos- 
ticism is, it would be commonly 
thought, generally extinct to-day as 
organized bodies or even as schools 
of thought within organized bodies. 
Superficially at least, the implacable 
hostility of the Church won the 
day, and Orthodoxy triumphed. 

Undoubtedly, however, more than 
traces remained throughout the Mid- 
dle Ages and even later. Dr. Demant, 
referring to such traces in Albigen- 
sianism, “Catharism’”, and the cult 
of the Holy Grail, has recently said: 
“I am inclined to think that if the 
historic church does not take hold 
of the modern soul at the same 
deep level, it is this kind of heresy 
that will be revived to fill the gap 
between an _ eviscerated, over-cere- 
brated and pelagian Christianity of 
the West and the secular idolatries 
which are its immediate supplanters. 
Already there are forces harking 
back to some form of Gnosticism as 
a more robust religiousness than Or- 
thodoxy often seems now to present.” 


I do not know exactly what Dr. De- 
mant had in mind when he wrote 
this, but there is one such force, 
very strong, very well organized, 
warmly supported by communicant 
laity, clergy, and even dignitaries of 
some Christian communions, which 
seems to “hark back to some form 
of Gnosticism.” This is an organi- 
zation on which the Orthodox Church 
as a whole, officially, has never pas- 
sed any judgment, though some local 
(regional) Churches, as the Greek 
Church, have condemned it. This is 
the Ancient and Accepted Order of 
Freemasons.1 


(1) By far the best account of Freemasonry 


from the Masonic point of view is Bernard E. 
Jones’s Freemasons’ Guide and Compendium 
(Harrap, 1950). The historical chapters are dis- 
passionately free from extravagant claims. Fr. 
Hermann Gruber, S.J., gives the story from the 
non-Masonic angle in his excellent article on 
Freemasonry in the Catholic Encyclopaedia. 
There is no up-to-date or completely reliable 
disclosure of Masonic secrets in detail; Richard 
Carlile’s Manual of Freemasonry, which ran in- 
to several editions during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is reasonably accurate in the first three 
degrees as worked in the 1820s, but blunders se- 
riously over the Royal Arch, and becomes in- 
creasingly sketchy in the so-called higher de- 
grees. 
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The strength of its widespread 
membership pledged to the utmost 
secrecy has succeeded in casting a 
veil of reticence over the beliefs and 
practices of Freemasonry. The well- 
known presence of clergymen at 
lodge meetings has lulled the ap- 
prehensions of the average non- 
Mason into the widely accepted be- 
lief that Freemasonry is no more 
than a benevolent society, full of 
sociability and high moral principles, 
with a few probably trivial secrets 
thrown in for excitement. 


And let it be frankly admitted 
that many, perhaps the majority of, 
Freemasons who are initiated, pass- 
ed, and raised to the third degree of 
Master-Masonry in the perfectly 
good faith which so often goes with 
muddled theological thinking, are 
also unaware that there is anything 
more in it than this. The actual 
secrets are for the most part trivial, 
and the esoteric moral symbolisms 
of geometry, astronomy, architecture, 
and the working tools of the opera- 
tive stone-mason, seem to the breth- 
ren to be in no way incompatible 
with, but rather supplementary to 
(though all too often they are sub- 
stitutes for), a belief in the Chris- 
tian Gospel. It is not difficult to 
show, however, that Freemasonry, in 
so far as it has a consistent teach- 
ing, is formally heretical. 


The possession of “secret arts and 
hidden mysteries” which the initiate 
is solemnly obligated to “hele, con- 
ceal, and never wilfully reveal’ (un- 
der the penalty of having his ton- 
gue torn out, his throat cut from 
ear to ear, and his body buried in 
the tidal sands of the sea), the dua- 
lism of light and darkness, the syn- 
cretistic combination of Jewish, clas- 
sical and heathen beliefs, the use of 
apocryphal texts and legends, and 
the search (with eventual discovery 
in the Royal Arch workings) of the 
Missing Word—the “sacred and mys- 
terious name of the True and Living 


God Most High”—all these Masonic 
teachings breathe the spirit not of 
the Orthodox Catholic faith but of 
Gnosticism. The ceremonies of the 
Masonic ritual are based on various 
primitive mystery-cults; it is expli- 
citly admitted, for instance, that “the 
usages and customs of Freemasonry, 
our signs and symbols, our rites and 
ceremonies, correspond in a _ great 
degree with the mysteries of ancient 
Egypt”’.2 Masonic writers and com- 
mentators take a keen delight and 
pride in tracing parallels between 
their workings and the secret cults 
of the past: the less scholarly and 
more enthusiastic of these writers, 
even claim a direct descent from 
them and historical continuity with 
them. It is tempting to quote from 
such writers as Covey-Crump, Cas- 
tells, Fort Newton, Ward and Wilms- 
hurst, but an examination of the 
ritual itself with its accompanying 
explanatory catechisms or lectures 
will produce abundant evidence that 
Freemasonry has a remarkable af- 
finity to Gnosticism. 


Freemasonry firmly maintains (a) 
that it is not a religion, and (b) 
that it in no way conflicts with any 
religious beliefs which the candidate 
may profess. It defines itself as “a 
peculiar system of morality, veiled 
in allegory, and illustrated by sym- 
bols”, and its three Grand Principles 
are “brotherly love, relief, and truth.” 
And belief in God (almost any God 
will do, apparently) is an essential 
prerequisite to initiation. The Volume 
of the Sacred Law is always present 
and open during lodge meetings, and 
the oaths are taken upon it. This 
Volume of the Sacred Law is usually 
understcod to be the Bible, and is 
so in most English lodges. But “the 
Holy Scriptures of any religion may 
be substituted. In many lodges where 
men of non-Christian faith are ad- 
mitted, alternative sets of Scriptures 


(2) Explanation of the Tracing-Board, first 
degree, from the Masonic Ritual. 
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are provided, so that a Jew may be 
obligated on the Pentateuch, a Mos- 
lem on the Koran, and so on.”3 
Prayer is offered at the opening and 
closing of the lodge, and everything 
is done to give a religious atmo- 
sphere to these rites—lighted cand- 
les, organ music, sometimes even the 
singing of hymns. “Masonry”, says 
Wilmshurst,4 “is a system of spiri- 
tual development and shows a way 
by which our body, soul, and mind, 
may be made a fit temple for the 
divine son, who is our true self, to 
dwell in.” 


Whether or not all this consti- 
tutes a religion is a verbal quibble; 
certainly with very many it is an 
easy and pleasant substitute for re- 
ligion. The light of Masonry (in 
contrast to the darkness of the out- 
side world out which the initiate 
comes) with its symbolisms and al- 
legories is a guide to moral and 
spiritual progress through life and 
through death. The light of Mason- 
ry in its search for esoteric wisdom 
is, however, exclusively reserved to 
a body of élite congnoscenti who 
must be “just, upright, and free 
men, of mature age, sound judgment, 
and strict morals,” and is therefore 
barred to the woman, the child, the 
sinner, and incidentally to those un- 
able to pay fairly heavy fees for 
their Masonic privileges. The claim 
that the oaths are “in no way in- 
compatible with your moral, your 
civil, or your religious duties,’ how- 
ever, appears to rest on the assump- 
tion that one’s religious duties are 
sufficiently comprehensive and syn- 
cretistic to include the worship of a 
diety who is neither the Jahweh of 
the Hebrews nor the Trinitarian God 
of the Orthodox Catholic faith—as 
becomes evident when the third de- 
gree and Royal Arch rituals are ex- 
amined. The uninstructed layman 
may in all good faith be unable to 
draw this distinction; to him God 
is God, whether addressed as the 


Great Architect or Grand Geometri- 
cian of the Universe, or as Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. But the posi- 
tion of the Masonic clergyman ap- 
pears to be far less defensible. 


A brief survey of the ritual itself 
will illustrate these contentions.5 


Following many precedents in pa- 
gan mystery-cults, an elaborate form 
of preparation is insisted on, to which 
allegorical meanings are given main- 
ly from the Old Testament. The 
candidate for initiation is divested of 
all money and articles of metal, to 
symbolize his entrance into Mason- 
ry “poor and indigent”, also because 
no metal instruments were used in 
the construction of King Solomon’s 
Temple (1 Kings 6:7), and that he 
may bring nothing offensive or de- 
fensive to disturb the harmony of 
the lodge. He is “hoodwinked” (blind- 
folded) in order that “his heart 
might conceive before his eyes were 
permitted to discover” and also to 
Symbolize the state of darkness from 
which he enters the craft. A “cable- 
tow” (rope-noose and halter) is 
placed around his neck as a token 
of humility and submission. His right 
arm is made bare to show that he 
is ready and able to labour; his left 
breast is bared “to certify beyond a 
doubt the sex of the candidate” and 
also because a sharp instrument is 
presented to it at the door of the 
lodge. The left knee is bared be- 
cause it is on this that he takes 
his oath. The right heel is “slip- 


(3) Bro. A. Ward, Masonic Symbolism and the 
Mystic Way (London, 1923). 

(4) W. L. Wilmshurst, The Ceremony of Initi- 
ation. Privately printed. 

(5) The ritual followed and quoted from through- 
out is The Revised Ritual of Craft Freemasonry, 
by A. Lewis (Masonic Publishers), 1942. Al- 
though the titlepage reads “privately printed 
for the Craft only”, it may in practice be ob- 
tained by anyone. There are of course many 
blanks, and operative words are indicated by 
initials only; the writer’s own copy, however, 
has been completed and made word-perfect 
from sources of unimpeachable accuracy which 
for obvious reasons he prefers not to disclose 
publicly. 
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shod” in reference to Ruth 4:7 (“A 
man plucked off his shoe and gave 
it to his neighbor: and this was a 
testimony in Israel”) and Ex. 3:5 
(“Put off thy shoes from off thy 
feet, for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground”). 


The candidate is then led into 
the lodge on the point of a poig- 
nard (symbolizing the dangers he 
undergoes in his quest for light) 
and prayer is offered for him, that 
“assisted by the teaching of our 
Masonic Art he may be enabled to 
display the beauties of true godli- 
ness.” He is then conducted round 
the lodge, that the brethren may 
see that he is properly prepared, 
examined as to his fitness, and in- 
structed to approach the East by 
the proper steps of the first degree 
—three irregular steps of nine, 
twelve, and fifteen inches. This 
brings him to the Pedestal or altar, 
where on his bare left knee, with 
his right hand on the Volume of 
the Sacred Law, his left supporting 
the compasses thereon with one 
point held to his naked left breast, 
he takes the solemn obligation of 
an Entered Apprentice Mason, of 
which death is the penalty for any 
violation of the secrets.é 


Having made this obligation the 
candidate seals it by kissing the 
Bible, and his blindfold and cable- 
tow are removed. Restored to mate- 
rial light, the candidate then has 
indicated to him the three great 
emblematical lights in Masonry—the 
Volume of the Sacred Law, the 
square, and the compasses. Then 
the three lesser lights are pointed 
out in the West, South, and East; 
“the sun to rule the day, the moon 
to rule the night, and the Worship- 
ful Master to rule the lodge.” 


The secrets of this degree are now 
conferred. The candidate takes the 
“first regular step” in Masonry by 
advancing a short pace with his left 
foot and bringing up the right heel 


into its hollow, the feet at right- 
angles in the form of a tau-cross. 
In this position he is given the sign 
(placing the right hand level with 
the throat with the thumb to the 
left of the windpipe, drawing the 
hand smartly across the throat and 
dropping it to the side, in reference 
to the penalty of having the throat 
cut) and the “grip or token” (hand- 
shake), which consists of digging 
the thumbnail into the first joint 
of the first finger of the other’s 
hand mutually. To this grip a word 
is attached, “highly prized among 
Freemasons—you must never give it 
at length, but always by halving or 
lettering—” and the word is Boaz, 
the left-hand pillar at the entrance 
to King Solomon’s Temple, and the 
great-grandfather of King David. 
The meaning given (correctly for 
once, though Masonic exegesis of 
Hebrew is often notoriously unreli- 
able) is “in strength.” 


At this point it might pertinently 
be asked whether such a_ blood- 
curdling oath, sealed on the Bible, 
to protect such utter trivialities is 
lawful at all for the Christian. 


The candidate is then examined 
in these secrets by the various of- 
ficers, invested with the badge or 
apron (“more ancient than _ the 
Golden Fleece or Roman _ Eagle, 
more honourable than the Garter 
or any other order in existence”), 
and is shown the working tools of 
this degree, the chisel, the gauge, 
and the gavel, with some trite moral 
symbolism. He is then read a Charge, 
and the ceremony is over.7 


(6) A “less horrid but more awful penalty” 


clause has been inserted as an alternative, 
branding the offender as “void of all moral 
worth”, etc. But the penalties of the second 
and third degrees carry no such mitigation, 
and have a penalty (however symbolic) greater 
than that which society imposes for treason or 
murder. 

(7) This of course is a resume only of the 
main points of the ritual. Many symbolic cere- 
monial details have been omitted for brevity. 
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The second degree is in many 
ways similar. The candidate is exa- 
mined on the first degree and is 
given a pass-word Shibboleth, signi- 
fying “plenty”) and a pass-grip, the 
thumb this time pressing between 
the first and second fingers of the 
other’s hand. In English workings 
(Scottish, Irish, and American lodges 
differ in many particulars) the can- 
didate is not again blindfolded, hal- 
tered, or deprived of metals. This 
time his left arm, left breast, and 
right knee are bared, and the left 
foot is slip-shod. The proper steps 
to the East in this degree are five, 
taken by pretending to mount a 
winding stair (to the inner chamber 
of King Solomon’s Temple),and the 
penalty of the obligation is to have 
the heart torn out. This oath is 
sealed by twice kissing the Bible. 
A threefold sign is given—the sign 
of fidelity (right hand on the left 
breast with the thumb squared), the 
hailing or perseverance sign (left 
hand upwards, horizontal to the 
elbow, vertical to wrist with the 
thumb squared), and the penal sign 
(right hand drawn across the breast 
and dropped to the side). The grip 
shifts the pressure of the thumb to 
the base of the second finger, and 
the word, as might be expected, is 
the right-hand pillar Jachim, mean- 
ing “to establish.”8 This word is 
again given by halving or lettering. 
The two pillars jointly are said to 
import stability, and an apocryphal 
text is quoted: “In strength will I 
establish this my house, that it may 
stand firm forever.” The working 
tools of this degree are the square, 
the level, and the plumb-rule. 


The third degree ceremonies are, 
however, by far the most significant. 
The pass-word to it is Tubal-Cain, 
said to signify “worldly possessions,” 
and the pass-grip exerts pressure by 
the thumb between the second and 
third fingers of the other’s hand. 
Both breasts, both knees, and both 


fingers, 





arms are bared, and both feet slip- 
shod. The proper steps to the East 
are seven—the first three are dia- 
gonal zig-zags “as if stepping over 
an open grave,” the last four ordi- 


nary walking steps. The penalty of 
the obligation is to be sawn in two 
and the body burned to ashes, and 
the oath is sealed by thrice kissing 
the Bible. But the crux of the cere- 
mony is the re-enactment by the 
candidate of the untimely death of 
Hiram Abiff. Here indeed is a re- 
vival of Bacchus, Osiris, Mithra, 
Zoroaster, the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
or what you will! 


Hiram Abiff, according to the 
apocryphal Masonic legend, was that 
Hiram or Huram, son of a widow,9 
who was sent by his name sake the 
King of Tyre to assist King Solo- 
mon in the building of the Temple. 
The two kings and Hiram Abiff were 
the three Grand Masters, alone in 
possession of the genuine Masonic 
secrets; Hiram suffered death rather 
than reveal them to three inquisitive 
workmen. As this traditional history 
is recited in the lodge the candidate 
is symbolically slain by the same 
three weapons, the plumb-rule, the 
level, and the maul, and lies down 
on the floor of the lodge, which 
is in darkness, with his legs crossed 
like a Crusader. As _ traditionally 
with Hiram, so with the candidate, 
three attempts are made to raise 
the body, first with the Entered Ap- 
prentice grip, then the Fellow-Craft 
(second degree) grip (which are un- 
successful), and finally with the 
Master-Masons’ or lion’s grip, which 
is given by digging the tips of the 
Slightly apart, into the 


(8) Jachim is also said to have been assistant 
high priest at the Temple dedication; although 
it is a priestly eponym, there is of course no 
authority for this statement. 


(9) The ritual actually states that Abiff means 
the son of a widow in Hebrew! The word Abi 
(my father) appeared as a surname in the 
Bishops’ Bible, and continues to do so in 
Lutheran translations. 
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other’s wrist, the thumbs and fore- 
fingers closely interlocked. This suc- 
ceeds, and he is raised (assisted by 
the two Wardens) on the “five point 
of fellowship” (hand to hand in 
this grip, foot to foot, knee to knee, 
breast to breast, and left hand over 
back). 


But, alas! the genuine secrets 
were lost to Craft Masonry, for they 
could be communicated only by the 
three Grand Masters together. So 
certain other “substituted secrets” 
were imposed on the brethren in 
their place; the two “causual signs” 
of horror and of sympathy (gestures 
made by those who discovered 
Hiram’s dead body) and the present- 
day Master-Masons’ words Mahabone 
and Macbena,!0 said to mean “the 
death of a brother” (or builder) and 
“the brother (or builder) is smitten” 
(or slain). These, together with the 
distress sign of grief and death (the 
only one that can be used in emer- 
gencies outside the Lodge), the so- 
called grand and royal sign, and 
the penal sign, make up the secrets 
of present-day Craft Masonry. 


Volumes have been written by 
Masonic scholars on this legend, and 
about who the true ante-type of 
Hiram Abiff was—that need not 
concern us.11 The teaching which 
accompanies it in the ritual is that 
“to the just and upright man death 
has no terrors equal to the stain of 
falsehood and dishonour,”’ and the 
hope that “when we shall be sum- 
moned from this sublunary abode we 
may ascend to the Grand Lodge 
above, where the World’s Great Ar- 
chitect lives and reigns supreme.” 


But this degree is not the end 
of the story. In the Royal Arch 
workings, which, though only a mi- 
nority are exalted to them, are re- 
garded as a completion of the Mas- 
ter-Masons’ degree, we discover con- 
clusively that the Great Architect of 
the Universe venerated by Free- 


masons is far indeed from being 
the God of the Orthodox Catholic 
Creed.12 For the missing word, the 
hidden name of God, reappears. 
Hiram secreted it in a vault be- 
neath the Temple which was dis- 
covered and opened at the rebuild- 
ing in the days of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah. 


This secret name of God—the 
genuine Masons’ word—is not there- 
fore Mahabone or Machena but 
Jaobulon, a word which can be given 
only by three together. The ritual 
itself explains this syncretistic Ma- 
sonic God. “It is a compound word 
—Jao, the first, is the Chaldean 
name of God—it is also a Hebrew 
word signifying I Am. Bul is an As- 
syrian word, signifying Lord. On is 
an Egyptian word signifying Father 
of All.” 


This combination of the ancient 
Babylonian Ea, the Hebrew Jahweh, 
Assyrian Bel, and Egyptian On (how- 
ever clumsy the ritual interpretation 
may be in detail), seems in itself an 
admission that Freemasonry cannot 
be reconciled with the Christian 
faith. But we are further told that 
the Three Greater Lights of Royal 
Arch Masonry represent the “crea- 


(10) The true exegesis of this word (for they 
are really two variants of the same word in 
use by the “Ancients” and the “Moderns” be- 
fore the union in United Grand Lodge) is 
sheer guess-work. If they had a Hebrew ori- 
ginal, centuries of oral transmission have cor- 
rupted it beyond reconstruction. It is prob- 
ably older than the legend to which it is at- 
tached, and may even have been a pass-word 
of operative stone-masons’ lodges, from which 
speculative Freemasonry evolved. 


(11) W. W. Covey-Crump (The Hiramic Tradi- 
tion), for instance, considers Adoram, Adoni- 
ram, Abel, Zechariah, Abdemon, Osiris, Per- 
sephone, Hecate, Orpheus, Bacchus, Adonis, 
Tammuz, Mithra, William of Colchester, Roger 
de Alomali, Reynaud of Cologne, Thomas a 
Becket, Fulk le Nera, Jacques de Molay, and 
Charles I as possibles. Some foundation-sacri- 
fice tradition, however, seems as likely an an- 
swer as any. 

(12) The perfect Ceremonies of the Supreme 
Order of the Holy Royal Arch. Privately print- 
ed for A. Lewis (Masonic Publishers), 1946. 
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tive, and annihilative powers of the 
Deity”—an exact description of the 
Hindu trinity of Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Shiva. 

It is perplexing, to say the least 
of it, to understand the position of 
those who can lead in the recitation 
of the Creed on Sundays and par- 
take of these strange mysteries on 
week-days. Freemasons may claim 
that these pre-Christian beliefs have 
much of moral value, that even the 
cardinal facts of the Christian 
Gospel of redemption have possibly 
their pagan ante-types. True, but 
for the Christian irrelevant. To 
revert for spiritual light to these 
shadowy types and secret mysteries 
of bygone centuries when in Christ 


we have God’s full and final reve- 
lation of truth is to go behind 
Christ’s back and to dishonour the 
Incarnation. 


The Roman Catholic Church has 
spoken out loudly and clearly in 
condemnation of Freemasonry. Va- 
rious Protestant communions have 
condemned the craft. The Orthodox 
Church of Greece and various Or- 
thodox churchmen have denounced 
the lodge. TH is hoped that the Or- 
thodox Churches. represented in 
America will unite to condemn 
gnostic Freemasonry and forbid the 
Faithful to have any association 
with that heresy. 


W. HANNAH 


a 
CHURCH LIFE -- around the World 


MOSCOW PATRIARCHATE 


DEMISE OF BISHOP ISAIAS 
Bishop Isaias of Uglich, tempo- 
rarily governing the Yaroslav Epar- 
chy, died in the city of Yaroslav 
21 Oct. 1960. In the world Vladimir 
Dimitrievich Kovalev, the late Bish- 
op was born in 1882 in the city of 
Uglich in the former Yaroslav Pro- 
vince. His parents were laymen and 
he received the usual secular educa- 
tion which he completed in the Ry- 
bin river school in 1903. It was then 
that his work on river transports 
began and continued until June 
1946. Deciding at that time to en- 
ter the service of the Church, V. D. 
Kovalev was ordained on 9 June 
1946 to the diaconate by Archbishop 
Demetrius of Rjazan and to the 
rank of hieromonk on 1 Feb. 1947. 
In two months Archbishop Demet- 
rius, who was translated to the Ya- 
roslay cathedra, appointed Hiero- 
monk Isaias a priest of the St. 
Theodore Cathedral in Yaroslav and 
later made him a member of the 


Eparchal Council. In December 1947 
Hieromonk Isaias was given the pec- 
toral cross, in 1949 he was raised to 
rank of hegumen, and in 1951 to 
archimandrite. Also in 1951 he was 
appointed economus and treasurer of 
the archiereical residence, and from 
13 June 1952 he was appointed rec- 
tor of the St. Theodore Cathedral, 
in which capacity he served until 
he was appointed to an episcopal 
cathedra. Archimandrite Isaias was 
consecrated Bishop of Uglich 28 
November 1954 in the Theophany 
Cathedral in Moscow. The bishop 
had been ill for a year and one 
half before the conclusion of his 
earthly life. Upon being informed 
of the death of Bishop Isaias, the 
Patriarch entrusted the administra- 
tion of the Yaroslav Eparchy to 
Bishop Nicodemus of Podol and in- 
Structed him to bury the deceased 
bishop. At the Burial Office, sung 
on 25 October, more than fifty 
priests and ten deacons, co-offici- 
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ated with Bishop Nicodemus. 


+ PROTOPRESBYTER N. F. KOL- 
CHITSKY 


On 11 January 1961, at the age 
of 71 years, Protopresbyter Nicholas 
Feodorovich Kolchitsky, expired. He 
was dean of the Moscow Patriarchal 
Theophany Cathedral, the former 
chargé d’affairs of the Moscow Pat- 
riarchate, and the president of the 
Baucational Committee of the Sac- 
red Synod. In his person the Pat- 
riarchate suffered a great loss since 
Fr. Kolchitsky was one of the most 
outstanding churchmen of the last 
several decades. His pastoral and 
church-administrative activities took 
place in the years of greatest re- 
sponsibility for the life of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church. 


N. F. Kolchitsky was born 17 Ap- 
ril 1890 in the family of a village 
priest of the Chernigov Eparchy and 
he received his secondary educa- 
tion in the Chernigov Spiritual Aca- 
demy. After completion of his semi- 
nary course he was sent to the Mos- 
cow Spiritual Academy for a higher 
theological education. In his last year, 
N. F. Kolchitsky was ordained to the 
diaconate on 14 Sept. 1914, the Feast 
of the Exaltation of the Cross, and 
six weeks later, on St. Demetrius’ 
day, he was ordained to the sacred 
priesthood. In 1915 Fr. Nicholas 
finished the Academy with the de- 
gree of Candidate of Theology and 
was sent to Kharkov. There he com- 
bined pastoral work with pedagogical 
labors, teaching religion in the local 
secondary schools. In 1918 he was 
chosen to the staff of clergy of the 
Kharkov Annunciation catholicon. In 
1923 Fr. Nicholas moved to Moscow 
where he was appointed to the staff 
of the church of the Theophany in 
Elokhov. On 27 December 1924, 
Patriarch Tikhon of Moscow and 
all Rus confirmed Archpriest N. F. 
Kolchitsky in the position of pastor 
of this church. 
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Fr. Nicholas served as pastor of 
the Theophany church, later becom- 
ing the Patriarchal Cathedral, un- 
til the end of his life. He devoted 
much labor and care in order to 
make this church an exemplary one 
in all respects. Officiating at Divine 
Service particularly earnestly and 
piously, Fr. Nicholas almost always 
preached. He spoke in plain and 
simple language understood by all 
wn his sermons always were at- 
tentively heard and found a direct 
path to the hearts of the worship- 
pers. By their content they answer- 
ed the quest of human souls. Be- 
sides the sermons at the Liturgy, 
Fr. Nicholas had the custom of 
giving instructive-catechetical talks 
to the worshippers at the conclu- 
sion of Saturday vigil services. In 
such discussions he loved to speak 
on how Christians ought to behave 
in church. Undoubtedly the exem- 
plary liturgical discipline in his 
church was a direct result of such 
instructions. 


Characterising the late Fr. Nicho- 
las as a pastor and shepherd of 
souls, it can be said that he was 
a pious sacred minister, an out- 
standing preacher, and a solicitous 
spiritual father of his flock. 


On 1 April 1941 Fr. Nicholas was 
appointed chargé d’affaires of the 
Moscow Patriarchate by the then 
locum tenens Metropolitan Sergius. 
It was in this high post that his 
most responsible work in the serv- 
ice of the Church was expended. In 
less than three months after this 
appointment war broke out with 
Fascist Germany. In those difficult 
years, fulfilling his duty as a Chris- 
tian pastor and a patriotic citizen, 
Fr. Nicholas officiated at services of 
intercession on behalf of victory and 
called upon the faithful to help in 
the defense of the homeland. In 
his post as chargé d’affaires or chan- 
cellor of the Patriarchate, Fr. Ni- 
cholas lived through many import- 





ant events in the history of the 
Russian Church: the election of Met- 
ropolitan Sergius as Patriarch, the 
calling of the Regional Sobor of the 
Church and the election of Metro- 
politan Alexis as Patriarch, the re- 
generation of the theological schools, 
and many other events. In 1945 Fr. 
Nicholas accompanied the Patriarch 
on his pilgrimage to the Holy Land 
and visits to the Alexandrine and 
Antiochian Patriarchates. Fr. Nicho- 
las was sent to various foreign lands 
on ecclesiastical missions by the 
Church and took an active part in 
the 1948 conference of Orthodox 
Churches held in Moscow. In 1956 
he was appointed president of the 
Sacred Synod’s Educational Commit- 
tee thus returning to pedagogical 
activities at the close of his life 


Throughout the course of his 
many-yeared service in behalf of the 
Church, Fr. Nicholas received many 
ecclesiastical honors and dignities. 
Thus, in 1915 the young priest Kol- 
chitsky received the Nabedrennik 
and Skouphos. In 1918 he received 
the Kamilavkion, in 1921 the pector- 
al cross, and in 1922 he was raised 
to the rank of Archpriest. In 1923 
Patriarch Tikhon bestowed upon Fr. 
Nicholas the adorned pectoral cross, 
and in the following year, 1924, the 
Epigonation. In 1927 the Patriarchal 
Locum Tenens, ‘Metropolitan Sergius, 
awarded Fr. Nicholas the Mitre. In 
1935 he was given the right to ce- 
lebrate the Divine Liturgy up to 
“Our Father” with open Royal Doors. 
In 1938 -Metropolitan Sergius gave 
Fr. Nicholas the title of “Cathedral 
archpriest,”. and in 1941 bestowed 
upon him the right to wear a second 
pectoral cross. during divine service. 
Patriarch Alexis bestowed upon him 
the honorary title of Protopresbyter. 
In November 1954 the fortieth anni- 
versary of Fr. Nicholas’ service in the 
priesthood was solemnized. At this 
time the Patriarch awarded’ Fr. Ni- 
cholas with a richly adorned Mitre. 


In 1957 Protopresbyter Nicholas Fe- 
odorovich Kolchitsky received the 
highest ecclesiastical award for 
clerics in the priesthood, a _ third, 
“Patriarchal” cross, bestowed upon 
him by the Patriarch. The late Fr. 
Kolchitsky also had received the 
awards and  orders-decoration of 
many other Orthodox Churches. 

On 12 January 1961 the body of 
the late pastor of the Theophany 
Patriarchal Cathedral was carried 
therein to lie in state. Fr. Nicholas 
had officiated in this church for 
thirty-seven years. The next day the 
Burial Office was sung after Liturgy 
and taking part in it, besides the 
Patriarch, who celebrated the Litur- 
gy and presided at the Burial Office 
and preached the sermon, were six 
other prelates and a host of 
lesser clergy who formed a double 
row from the solea to the center of 
the temple. The body was taken for 
interment to Peredelkino in the ce- 
metery of the priory (podvorie) of 
the Trinity-Sergius Laura where 
Pasternak is buried. 


OTHER CLERICAL LOSSES 

f On 22 October 1960 the Mitro- 
phoric Archpriest Andrew Trophimo- 
vich Chub died at the age of 81 
years. Pastor of the Transfiguration 
church in the village of Tolmachevo 
in the Leningrad Oblast, Fr. Chub 
was the father of Bishop Michael 
(Chub)of Izhev and Udmurt who 
officiated at the Burial Office. 


{ The Mitrophoric Archpriest Paul 
Vasilevich Lepekhin, pastor of the 
St. Nicholas church in Khamovniki, 
Moscow, died on 30 October 1960. Not 
quite 80 years of age, Fr. Lepekhin 
served in the priesthood over fifty 
years. 


RUSSIAN CHURCH AND THE W.C.C. 

The Sacred Synod of the Russian 
Orthodox Church has applied for 
membership in the World Council 
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of Churches. Patriarch Alexis sent 
the formal application for member- 
ship to the General Secretary of the 
W.C.C., Dr. W. A. Visser t Hooft. 
It will be acted on early in the Third 
Assembly of the W.C.C. scheduled to 
begin in New Delhi, India, 18 Novem- 
ber 1961. The Church of Russia ex- 
pressed its agreement with the basis 
for membership. Churches in the 
Council “accept our Lord Jesus 
Christ as God and Saviour.” Reply- 
ing to questions Dr. Visser ‘t Hooft 
said that the application can be seen 
as an act of faith in the W.C.C. and 
its present members for several rea- 
sons. 


The application for membership 
from the Russian Church is the cul- 
mination of consultations dating back 
to the days before the World Coun- 
cil was actually constituted in 1948. 
The most important step to closer 
contact took place in Utrecht, the 
Netherlands, in August, 1958, when 
three representatives of the Russian 
Orthodox Church met a delegation 
from the W.C.C. The representatives 
agreed on an exchange of visits bet- 
ween the World Council and the 
Russian Church. In 1959 two re- 
presentatives of the Moscow Patriar- 
chate spent a month in Geneva, 
Switzerland, at the headquarters of 
the World Council and attended the 
meeting of the Central Committee 
on the Island of Rhodes, Greece. 


Dr. W. A. Visser 't Hooft, General 
Secretary of the W.C.C., on invita- 
tion of the Patriarch, led an inter- 
national delegation from the W.C. 
staff on a visit to churches in the 
USSR in December, 1959. The dele- 
gation visited Russian Orthodox, 
Baptist, Lutheran, and Armenian 
churches. The year 1960 saw a num- 
ber of observers from the Russian 
Orthodox Church at ecumenical 
meetings. They attended the Faith 
and Order Commission, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Commission 
of the Churches on International Af- 


fairs, and the World Council of 
Churches Central Committee meet- 
ing in St. Andrews, Scotland, in 
August. In July delegates of the 
Patriarchal Church attended the 
European Ecumenical Youth As- 
sembly at Lausanne, Switzerland. 
The head of the Patriarchate’s De- 
partment of Foreign Church Rela- 
tions, Bishop Nicodemus, paid visits 
to Geneva to the World Council in 
November, 1960 and February, 1961. 


The letter of application signed 
by Patriarch Alexis, refers to “prob- 
lems of mutual rapprochment bet- 
ween all Christians, the deepening 
of mutual understanding among di- 
vided Christians and the strengthen- 
ing of universal brotherhood, love, 
and peace among the nations on the 
basis of the Gospel.” The letter 
continues, “In this respect we count 
on the efforts made by the World 
Council of Churches to strengthen 
the spirit of ecumenical brotherhood 
as well as the contacts with the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church.” The letter 
says the Russian Orthodox Church 
“has not only always prayed and 
continues to pray for the welfare of 
the Holy Churches of God and the 
union of all the faithful” but is 
“fully determined to make her con- 
tribution to the great task of Chris- 
tian unity along the lines of the 
previous movements of Faith and 
Order, Life and Work, and Interna- 
tional Friendship through the 
Churches which now find their com- 
mon expression in the different 
forms and aspects of the World 
Council of Churches.” 


In making its application, the 
Church listed 30,000 priests and 75 
hierarchs with 20,000 parishes and 
forty monasteries in the USSR. 
There are eight theological schools, 
including two Academies and six 
seminaries, maintained by the 
Church. 
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PILGRIMAGE OF PATRIARCH 
ALEXIS TO THE HOLY LAND 


In November-December 1960 His 
Holiness Patriarch Alexis made his 
second pilgrimage to the holy places 
of the lands of the Near East. He 
visited the Alexandrine, Antiochian, 
Jerusalemite, Constantinopolitan Pa- 
triarchates and the Orthodox Church 
of Greece. Accompanying the Pa- 
triarch on his trip were: Pitirim, 
Metropolitan of Krutitsy and Kolom- 
na; Nicodemus, Bishop of Yaroslav 
and Rostov and chairman of the De- 
partment of Exterior Church Rela- 
tions; Archpriest K. I. Ruzhitsky— 
Rector of the Moscow Spiritual Aca- 
demy; Archimandrite Philaret, chargé 
daffairs of the Ukrainian Exarchate; 
Priest A. D. Ostapov, member of the 
Department of Exterior Church Re- 
lations and Docent of the Moscow 
Academy; D. A. Ostapov, Vice-Chair- 
man of the Temporal Administra- 
tion of the Sacred Synod; Dr. N. D. 
Uspensky, professor of the Lenin- 
grad Spiritual Academy; M. A. Dob- 
rynin, Instructor of the Leningrad 
Spiritual Academy; Protodeacon V. 
Prokimnov; Hierodeacon Platon (Lo- 
bankov); V. S. Alekseev, Reviewer- 
translator of the Department of Ex- 
ternal Church Relations; I. V. Var- 
laamov, a worker in the protocol 
section of the Department of Exter- 
nal Church Relations; the physician 
A. V. Alekseev; and the journalist 
D. V. Kuznetsov. In Alexandria the 
delegation was joined by: the assist- 
ant to the representative of the Pa- 
triarch of Moscow to the Patriarch 
of Antioch, Archpriest P. K. Statov 
and the secretary of the office of 
the representative N. P. Anfinogenov. 
The delegation left Moscow by jet 
on 25 November 1960 and returned 
home on 30 December. 


(We hope to publish full details 
on the trip in the next issue of 
ONE CHURCH.) 
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+ METROPOLITAN JOSEPH OF 
VORONEZH 


On 14 January 1961, at the age of 
90, the Metropolitan of Voronezh and 
Lipets, Joseph, passed on to his re- 
ward during the celebration of the 
late Liturgy in the Protection Ca- 
thedral in Voronezh. Immediately 
after Liturgy the clergy went to the 
Episcopal Residence to vest the pre- 
late’s body in hierarchical vestments 
and began the reading of the Holy 
Gospel. The Burial was sung on 16 
January by Bishop Sergius of Bel- 
gorod-Dnestrov by command of the 
Patriarch. Twenty-eight priests and 
eight deacons assisted. The prelate 
was interred in the Cathedral 
grounds by the wall of the Altar he 
had served so long. 


In the world known as Joseph 
Stepanovich Orekhov, the Metropo- 
litan was born 2 April 1871 in the 
Farmstead of Eshcheulov in the for- 
mer Don Oblast in the family of a 
cossack who served as a scribe. He 
received his secondary education in 
the Novocherkask Gymnasium and 
his higher learning in the Kiev 
Spiritual Academy which he com- 
pleted in 1893. He later served as 
a Reader, was an instructor in a re- 
ligious elementary school, and for 
twenty years was eparchal inspector 
of the parochial-church schools of 
the Vladikavkaz eparchy. He was 
ordained to the deaconate in 1896 
and very soon to the priesthood and 
continued serving in the same epar- 
chy. He was regional overseer of the 
church schools in the Georgian 
Exarchate, then rector of the semi- 
nary in Tiflis, a member of the Cau- 
casian office of the Most Holy Synod, 
and pastor of the Transfiguration 
Catholicon in the city of Vladikavkaz. 
Becoming a widower he took the 
monastic tonsure and by decision of 
the Patriarch and Sacred Synod was 
called to the episcopal ministry. He 
was consecrated by Patriarch Alexis 
on 9 September 1945 as Bishop of 











Voronezh and Ostrogozh. The pre- 
late served on this cathedra (later 
renamed Voronezh and Lipets) with- 
out any break for the last fifteen 
years of his life. He was raised to 
the status of a Metropolitan 25 Feb- 
ruary 1959. (JMP) 


GREEK CHURCH 

PAN-ORTHODOX CONGRESS 

{ Patriarch Athenagoras of Con- 
stantinople has announced that the 
Pan-Orthodox Congress which had 
been scheduled to be held on the 
Island of Rhodes in September, 1960, 
will now be held some time in 1961. 
This Congress will bring together Or- 
thodox theologians from all over the 
world. At the present time the ground 
work is being laid for the convoca- 
tion and the preparatory work is 
progressing satisfactorily. Upon com- 
pletion of the preparations an en- 
cyclical letter will be addressed to 
the leaders of the Church inviting 
their participation. Chief purpose of 
the congress will be to strengthen 
the Pan-Orthodox community of Re- 
gional Churches. The so-called Ro- 
man Catholic ecumenical council and 
perspectives opened by it probably 
will be considered. 


The Pan-Orthodox Congress, a 
large preliminary meeting to prepare 
questions for discussion at a later 
Orthodox Council, will take place at 
Rhodes because the president of the 
organizing committee is the Metropo- 
litan of the island. The Congress will 
concern itself chiefly with questions 
left unresolved since the Pro-Synod 
of Mount Athos in 1930. Among these 
are matters of theological, canonical, 
liturgical, and historical interest. 
Theologians appointed by the Re- 
gional (Autocephalous) Churches will 
propose the themes to be discussed. 
The problem of the codification of 
Orthodox canon law is a likely sub- 
ject. 


The Pan-Orthodox Congress has 


been in the planning stage since 1952 
on the part of the present Ecumen- 
ical Patriarch. In the same year the 
late Pope and Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, Christopher, also issued a call to 
make preparations for such a Con- 
gress. The question of the regulation 
of Orthodox Church life in America 
is to be studied at the Congress. In 
this regard, Patriarch Alexis of Mos- 
cow, in an epistle to Patriarch Athe- 
nagoras dated 7 March 1953, pointed 
out that the Constantinopolitian Pa- 
triarchate and its representatives did 
not contribute to the regularity of 
the canonical situation of the Rus- 
sian churches in America by its re- 
lationships with the several dissident 
Russian Orthodox dioceses. 


LAY PREACHING IN GREECE 
BARRED 


{ In April, 1961, the Holy Synod of 
the Church of Greece issued an en- 
cyclical which prohibited laymen 
from preaching sermons in church- 
es or before religious gatherings. The 
statement stressed that “the preach- 
ing of the Word of God constitutes 
the Church’s teaching power which 
is granted with validity exclusively 
to those who have been ordained.” 
Only in certain cases may a local 
bishop allow a layman to preach. 
Lay preaching had spread in Greece 
mainly through the efforts of such 
religious organizations as the “Zoe 
Movement.” These spiritual organiza- 
tions have contributed largely to the 
renewed spiritual growth in Greece 
in the past few decades. 


The encyclical also prohibited the 
use of tape-recorded sermons, stat- 
ing that the transmission of record- 
ed sermons was forbidden by canon 
law and “the whole life of the 
Church.” The Greek press, both re- 
ligious and secular, criticized the 
edict, especially in regards to that 
referring to tape recordings. The daily 
newspaper “Ethnos” wrote: “The 
paragraph in which the transmis- 
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sion of sermons through a type re- 
corder is forbidden... is groundless, 
as during the ages when the canons 
were formulated, the tape recorder 
was not in existence. If Saint Paul 
had known of such an instrument, 
he surely would have made use of 
ta 


EUTHANASIA STUDIED 


f A committee of two bishops was 
named by the Greek Synod to make 
a comprehensive study of “Euthana- 
sia” or mercy killing. The two pre- 
lates named were Metropolitans Gre- 
gory of Halkis and Meletius of Ky- 
thera. They were ordered to report 
on their study by the Holy Synod’s 
sessions in October, 1961. The study 
was prompted by a detailed discus- 
sion of the subject with prominent 
university professors. 


+ METROPOLITAN CHRYSOSTOM 


{| Metropolitan Chrysostom (Daska- 
lakis) of Messinia (Kalamata), Greece 
died in April 1961 unexpectedly of a 
heart attack at the age of fifty-five 
years. The Burial Office for the pre- 
late was sung by Archbishop Theok- 
litos of Athens with fifteen other hier- 
archs. Metropolitan Chrysostom 
was born at Athens in 1906 and gra- 
duated from the Theological Facul- 
ty of the (National) University of 
Athens. Consecrated Bishop of Gy- 
theion in 1942, he was three years 
later translated to the Messinia ca- 
thedra. The late prelate was highly 
thought of and because of his out- 
standing qualities was considered to 
be a likely successor of the arch- 
bishopric of Athens, the country’s 
highest ecclesiastical position. 


BULGARIA 
A NEW METROPOLITAN 
After the demise of The Most Rev. 
Philaret (28 June 1960) the Lovech 


metropolitical cathedra in Bulgaria 
remained vacant about five months. 
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elections 
held in the city of Lovech resulted 
in the election of Bishop Maximus 
of Branitza to the see. This was con- 
firmed by the Sacred Synod of the 


On 30 October eparchal 


Bulgarian Orthodox Church, and 
Bishop Maximus was raised to the 
status of Metropolitan of Lovech. 
Until his new assignment he had 
been chief secretary of the Synod. 
In the world Marin Najdenov Min- 
kov, the prelate was born 29 Octo- 
ber 1914 in the village of Oreshak in 
the Lovech province. From 1950 to 
1956, as an Archimandrite, he had 
served as pastor of the Bulgarian 
church in Moscow representing the 
Bulgarian Church in Russia. He was 
consecrated to the episcopacy 30 
December 1956 upon returning home 
from his Moscow service. 


{ There are about 2,500 parishes 
in Bulgaria and about the same 
number of priests, but some city pari- 
shes have as many as six priests, 
while some country priests serve se- 
veral parishes. The two former se- 
minaries are now concentrated in a 
monastery at Sherpich near Vratza, 
forty kilometers north of Sofia. The 
former Faculty of Theology at Sofia 
has been replaced by a Theological, 
Academy. The Patriarchate publishes 
a journal, calendars, etc. Sermons 
are apparently preached as a gene- 
ral rule only on Sundays but the 
lack of instruction is filled by the 
Confraternities. Parish priests in the 
towns earn about 1000 levas rer 
month, including state subsidy and 
stipends. (Minimum cost of food, etc. 
run about 400 levas, while the wages 
of workers is from 600 to 2000 levas). 


{ Ancient churches in Sofia: St. 
George’s church, originally part of 
the Roman Baths, is in the course 
of transformation into a museum. 
St. Petka (underground) an historic 
church originally connected with a 
palace of the second Bulgaria Em- 
pire (c. 1370), is much used for serv- 
ices of healing and confessions, being 











served by eleven priests, seven of 
whom are on duty at once in the 
various chapels. The Cathedrals of 
Svetka Nedelia and St. Alexander 
Nevsky are in good condition and 
function as churches. The large 
Church of the Saviour (Sv. Spas) 
was almost completely destroyed by 
allied bombs in 1944. There is a 
large chapel open in the remains, 
however, decorated with realistic 
icons of Bulgarian martyrs (mostly 
from the Turkish era). The Twelfth 
Century Royal church of Boyana is 
now a museum. The frescoes in it 
are exceptionally fine and are en- 
dued with a liveliness which antici- 
pates Giotto by a century. They are 
well-preserved and lighted and can 
be seen far better than before when 
the church was used for services. A 
new church has been built for the 
villagers to worship in. 


{Church attendance: The Alex- 
der Nevsky Cathedral in Sofia holds 
up to 8,000 people. At Pascha there 
are at least 40,000 in and around the 
Cathedral. People of all ages come 
and take their paschal candles home. 
Attendance is also high on Palm 
Sunday, and other festivals and 
holydays. The Liturgy is celebrated 
daily in some of the other churches. 
At the church of the Saviour (Sv. 
Spas) the daily attendance is said 
to be between 120 and 200 people. 


{ Confraternities: Special lectures 
are given to so-called brotherhoods 
or confraternities—groups of men 
and women interested in different 
aspects of church life and doctrine. 
The confraternities were originally 
created by Orthodox laymen 35 years 
ago, but have become more active 
in recent times. They flourish most- 
ly in the town parishes but in cer- 
tain dioceses in the villages as well. 
In the Svetka Nedelia Cathedral in 
March, 1961 lectures were given on 
the “Armour of Heaven,” “Who is 
my neighbor?”, “The Akathistos 
Hymn.” The confraternity of the 
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Holy Saviour (Spas) church has 
some 700 members. They deliver 
notices of lectures to the members 
in their homes. On ordinary weeks 
there is an attendance here of about 
200, but on special occasions, when 
more people attend, the lectures are 
transferred to a larger auditorium 
connected with the Cathedral. 


{Monasteries: The hegumen of 
the great Rila (150 kilometers from 
Sofia) monastery is Bishop Varlaam. 
Like the other two “national” monas- 
teries, Bachkovo and Trojan, Rila is 
extending its accomodation for vis- 
itors at the State’s expense. Although 
its vast forests and sawmills have 
been nationalized, it still has quite 
a lot of agricultural land producing 
wine and vegetables lower down the 
valley. There are 35 monks in the 
monastery. Many thousands visit the 
monastery for a day or more in sum- 
mer time. In Bachkovo there are 
twelve monks in the monastery and 
four living elsewhere. Eight of the 
sixteen have completed theological 
studies. The monastery employs up 
to forty people in its vineyards, or- 
chards, and cornlands. About ten 
percent of the monks, in the Bulga- 
rian Church as a whole, have receiv- 
ed higher theological education. The 
length of the novitiate depends upon 
the head of each monastery but 
ranges from one to three years. The 
number of new professions has de- 
clined since 1950, but there is a 
higher proportion of well-educated 
postulants. The Bulgarian monaste- 
ries are still able to support them- 
selves on their agricultural proper- 
ties and do not have to pay taxes 
on their harvest. There are 110 
monasteries and convents in the 
country, very unevenly distributed 
between the dioceses, containing five 
to six hundred monks and nuns. 
Some of the nuns do weaving, em- 
broidery and “cartonage” as well as 
agricultural work. 


f_ In comparison with the USSR, 








in Bulgaria a vastly greater number 
of churches are open, but the Bul- 
garian Church is much poorer and 
there are less vocations to the priest- 
hood. A number of new churches 
have been built or are being built 
in various places. The most hope- 
ful sign in the life of the Church 
of Bulgaria is that the overall total 
of communicants increases’ every 
year. 


{ Bible translation: Archbishop 
Joseph of Varna is the head of a 
Commission which is preparing a 
revised Bulgarian translation of the 
Bible. The three priciples followed 
in the work, which is expected to 
take up to ten years, are: To com- 
pare the best original texts, to cor- 
rect errors of grammar and style, 
and to remove obsolete expressions 
used in older versions of the Scrip- 
tures in Bulgarian. 


POLAND 


+ METROPOLITAN MACARIUS 
OF WARSAW 


In April 1961 Metropolitan Maca- 
rius (Oksiuk) fell asleep in the Lord. 
The 78-year old head of the Polish 
Autocephalous Orthodox Church 
since 1952 died after a long illness 
at the Black Sea Port of Odessa 
where he had gone for medical 
treatment. Formerly the Archbishop 
of Lvov (Western Ukraine), Metro- 
politan Macarius had been given 
canonical leave from the Moscow 
Patriarchate to enter the service of 
the Polish Church which called him 
to be her head. 


CONSECRATION OF NEW BISHOP 


On the Feast of the Annunciation, 
25 March 1960, Archimandrite Basil 
(Doroshkevich) was consecrated Bish- 
op of Belsk by Archbishop Timothy 
of Belostok, locum tenens of Metro- 
politan Macarius who was then ill. 
The new prelate was born in 1914. 
He graduated the Wilno Seminary 
in 1936 and the next year entered 


the Orthodox theological section of 
the Warsaw University and was or- 
dained the same year to the priest- 
hood. He continued his education 
while serving a parish. On 30 Decem- 
ber 1959 he was professed in monas- 
ticism and on 1 January 1960 raised 
to the rank of Archimandrite. 


{ The Church in Poland publishes 
an official monthly journal: Tser- 
kovnyj Vestnik (Church Herald) in 
Russian with an occasional article 
in Ukrainian and in Polish. Paschal 
and Christmas epistles of the Synod 
of Bishops are issued in the four 
languages spoken by the Faithful: 


Russian, Ukrainian, Polish, and 
Byelo-russian. The Church also 
publishes annual calendars. With 


a reputed membership of about 100, 
000 souls the Church is establish- 
ing new parishes in the Western 
areas of Poland which were taken 
from East Germany after World 
War II and into which thousands of 
Lemko Russians (or Ukrainians) were 
settled from South-east Poland. 
There is a seminary in Warsaw as 
well as an Orthodox section in the 
Christian Theological Academy. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
+ ARCHBISHOP SAVVATIUS 
Archbishop Savvatius (in the 
world A. Vrabets) died 14 November 
1959. In the past few years the pre- 
late had lived on a pension in his 
own home in Prague. He had com- 
pleted his 80th birthday and was ill 
for short time before his demise. 
During this illness he was adminis- 
tered the Holy Mysteries by one of 
the priests of the Czechoslovak 
Autocephalous Orthodox Church of 
which the Archbishop was not a 
member. When he died he was vest- 
ed in full pontificals and the Burial 
Office was sung by His Beatitude 
John, Metropolitan of Prague and 
All Czechoslovakia assisted by priests 
from Prague on 18 November 1959 
in the church of the Dormition 
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located in the Olshan cemetery. The 
body of the prelate was interred in 
the same cemetery. 


Archbishop Savvatius had been 
consecrated by the Constantinopo- 
litan Patriarch in the early 1920’s as 
Bishop for the Czechs. The latter, 
however, refused to enter the juris- 
diction of Constantinople but went 
instead to the Serbian Patriarchate 
which consecrated for them Bishop 
Gorazd Pavlik. The Greeks consist- 
ently refused to recognize any other 
hierarchs in Czechoslovakia except 
Savvatius who had a very minute 
following. 


+ BORIS CHERKES 


On 1 April 1960 the chancellor of 
the Metropolitan Council of the Or- 
thodox Church in Czechoslovakia, 
Boris Cherkes died at the age of 55 
of a heart attack. He was buried on 
5 April in the Olshan cemetery in 
Prague. The Burial Office was sung 
by Metropolitan John of Prague and 
Bishop Dorotheus of PreSov. Although 
a layman, Cherkes devoted all his 
energies to the work of the Church 
in Czechoslovakia. He was the Pro- 
dean of the Theological Faculty 
when it first opened in Slovakia after 
the re-union of the Uniates there, 
and was active in achieving the 
promulgation of the autocephality of 
the Czechoslovak Orthodox Church. 


FINLAND 


DEMISE OF ARCHBISHOP 
GERMANUS 


On 14 January 1961, the Most 
Rev. Germanus (Aav), retired Arch- 
bishop of Karelia and All Finland, 
head of the Orthodox Autonomous 
Church of Finland, died in the city 
of Kuopio, Finland. Archbishop Ger- 
manus was born in Estonia in the 
village of Hellamaa in the Muhun- 
Saar province on 1 September 1878 
in the family of a parish Reader. 


Upon completion of the Riga Semi- 
nary he was appointed Reader in 
the Estonian eparchy in Haapsalu, 
and later ordained to the priesthood, 
serving Orthodox parishes in various 
towns. 


Becoming a widower in 1922 Arch- 
priest Germanus Aav was simulta- 
neously elected as vicar bishop by 
two Orthodox Churches: Estonia and 
Finland. He chose the latter post 
and in 1923 he was_ consecrated 
Bishop of Sortavalav by Patriarch 
Meletius IV of Istambul. He thus 
became the vicar bishop to the Arch- 
bishop of Finland. In 1925 at a 
Church Council of the Finnish 
Church, Bishop Germanus was elect- 
ed Archbishop of Karelia and All 
Finland and held this post until 1 
July 1960 when he retired because 
of grievous illness. 


In the latter part of his rule in- 
tercommunion was_ re-established 
between the Finnish Church and the 
Russian Orthodox Church. For his 
activities as head of the Finnish 
Church Archbishop Germanus re- 
ceived in 1935 the right to wear a 
white metropolitical klobuk. He was 
awarded many ecclesiastical and 
civil orders and medals by Finland 
and other governments. The late 
prelate wrote many articles and pub- 
lished numerous sermons in the of- 
ficial journal of the Finnish Church: 
Aamun Koitto, and in other periodi- 
cals. He also published three books 
on subjects of a pastoral nature. 


The Burial Office for Archbishop 
Germanus was sung on Tuesday, 17 
January, by Archbishop Paul of Ka- 
relia and all Finland assisted by 
practically all the clergy of the Fin- 
nish Church. Bishop Alexander of 
Helsinki preached the sermon. The 
body of the late prelate was inter- 
red in the city cemetery of Kuopio. 
The Burial Office for an Orthodox 
hierarch was sung in Finnish for 
the first time in history. (JMP) 
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FRANCE 
CONSECRATION OF NEW BISHOP 


On 31 Oct. 1960, after evening 
services in the church of the Three 
Hierarchs in Paris, the rite of the 
Nomination of Archimandrite Alexis 
van der Mensbrugghe as Bishop of 
Meudon took place. He was consec- 
rated the next day, 1 Nov. 1960, in 
the same church. The consecrators 
were: The Most Rev. Nicholas, Met- 
ropolitan of Korsun and Patriar- 
chal Exarch in Western Europe; 
Archbishop Basil (Krivoshein) of 
Brussels, Bishop Anthony (Bloom) of 
Sergiev, and Bishop Nicodemus of 
Podol of the Foreign Office of the 
Patriarchate. Present in the sanc- 
tuary during the Liturgy was Bish- 
op Meletius of Rhegium (Constan- 
tinopolitan Patriarchate). 


Bishop Alexis was born 9 July 
1899 in the city of Saint-Nicolas 
(Waes) in eastern Flanders, Belgium. 
Albert (his Baptismal name) van der 
Mensbrugghe received his classical 
education at the College of Gand and 
studied philosophy at the seminary 
of St. Nicholas and later at the 
Benedictine college of St. Andrew at 
Bruges (Belgium). He made his theo- 
logical studies at the Benedictine 
College of Mont-Cesar (affiliated 
with the University of Louvain), re- 
ceiving his licentiate there. He pur- 
sued specialized courses in the Papal 
Oriental Institute in Rome in the 
field of patristics and ancient litur- 
gics. From 1929 thru 1944 Alexis 
van der Mensbrugghe was occupied 
in scholarly research in the British 
Museum in London and in the South 
Kensington Museum in the field of 
patristic theology, ancient liturgies, 
and Byzantine art. He published 
several works. 


In November 1919 he entered the 
Benedictine monastery of St. Andrew 
in Bruges and in 1924 was ordained 
to the diaconate. The following year 
he was ordained to the priesthood 
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of the Roman Church. In 1929 he 
was received into the Orthodox 
Church by the Exarch of the Patri- 
arch of Moscow, Metropolitan Eulo- 
gius in the rank of a priest. From 
1929 thru 1939 Fr. Alexis served in 
Scotland and England. From 1939 
thru 1946 he was the Orthodox 
chaplain of the Society of St. Alban 
and St. Sergius, while in March of 
1946 Metropolitan Eulogius appoint- 
ed him to the new Orthodox parish 
in Amsterdam. In October of that 
year he was called to the Orthodox 
Institute of St. Denis in Paris as 
professor of patrology and liturgics. 
In November 1946 Metropolitan Se- 
raphim, Patriarchal Exarch in West- 
ern Europe, raised Fr. Alexis to the 
rank of Archimandrite. In February- 
March 1950 Fr. Alexis was in charge 
of a mission to Germany in con- 
nection with the study of the de- 
velopment of Western Orthodoxy 
there. In July 1950 Archimandrite 
Alexis petitioned the Patriarchal 
Exarch Photius, Archbishop of Wil- 
no, for a canonical release from the 
jurisdiction of the Russian Orthodox 
Church while in March 1959 he was 
received back into the Russian Or- 
thodox Church upon petition to the 
Patriarchal Exarch, Archbishop Ni- 
cholas. Before his consecration as 
auxiliary bishop,. Archimandrite 
Alexis had been appointed to the 
staff of the Three Hierarchs church 
in Paris. 


CONVERT FROM ANGLICANISM 
On 20 November 1960 the former 
Anglican cleric Fr. Ian Burton, who 
had previously been received into 
Orthodoxy, made his monastic pro- 
fession at the hands of Archiman- 
drite Denis Chambault. Fr. Burton 
took the name Barnabas at his ton- 
sure. He became a member of the 
monastic community of St. Denis-St. 
Seraphim attached to the parish of 
the Ascension (Western Orthodox). 
On 18 December 1960, His Eminence 
Metropolitan Nicholas of Korsun, 





Patriarchal Exarch in Western Eu- 
rope of the Moscow Patriarchate, or- 
dained Fr. Barnabas to the sacred 
priesthood at a pontifical Liturgy 
at the Three Hierarchs church in 
Paris on rue Pétel. Fr. Archiman- 
drite Denis Chambault was present 
at the ordination. Fr. Hieromonk 
Barnabas has been assigned to the 
Ascension parish as. vicar. 


WEEK OF PRAYER FOR CHRIS- 
TIAN UNITY IN PARIS 


To one accustomed to the slower 
pace of events elsewhere, the week 
of prayer in Paris is a great eye- 
opener. Outside the great Churches 
were posters advertizing the events 
of the week, and there were announ- 
cements in the daily papers of mas- 
ses each day for different intentions, 
special services, conferences and dis- 
cussions. It was a case of embarrass 
de richesse, so one had to choose 
carefully so as to cover as wide 
a field as possible. 


On : Wednesday evening 18 Janu- 
ary..1961 a special united service at 
St. Séverin (Roman Catholic) in the 
quartier Latin was’ held. This is a 
large. and, well known Church near 
Notre-Dame, and noted for its ad- 
vanced ideas in the field of litur- 
gical developement. The main altar, 
a, plain wooden table adorned with 
crucifix and two candlesticks, has 
been moved forward, and in the 
apse behind are seats for the cele- 
brant and assistant clergy, in con- 
formity with primitive practices. 
That night several clergymen 
occupied those seats. The service was 
on very simple evangelical © lines, 
comprising psalms, hymns, prayers, 
scripture lessons and a sermon. The 
large Church was full, the congre- 
gation containing not only Roman 
Catholics, but Orthodox and Protest- 
ants from various confessions. The 
sermon followed the same theme as 
the service, i.e. Christ the light of 
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the world, in the faithful following 
of Whom light will be cast on the 
problems and difficulties which now 
divide Christian people. 


On Friday evening, a similarly re- 
presentative group. met at St. Ser- 
gius’ Academy, Rue de Crimée a 
Russian Orthodox (Constantinople 
Exarchate) seminary which prepares 
men for the Priesthood. Here the 
service was the normal Vespers for 
that evening sung in French and re- 
sponded to by the choir of the French 
Orthodox Church in Rue Montagne, 
Ste Genevieve. Orthodox Vespers 
with its alternation of psalms, pray- 
ers and litanies is singularly adapt- 
ed to a service of intercession for 
Reunion, and there. was once again 
a great and mixed crowd standing 
the whole time the service lasted. 


After the service the people ad- 
journed to the crypt for refresh- 
ments and a talk by a well known 
Russian Orthodox layman, Dr. Pier- 
re Struve. The theme of Dr. Struve’s 
talk was the impact of Orthodoxy 
on the West since the emigration. 
In lucid and brilliant fashion the 
speaker covered a wide field; Or- 
thodoxy’s successes and failures, its 
contributions in the field of litur- 
gics, theology and philosophy, men- 
tioning such well known names as 
Khomiakov, Berdyaev, Lossky and 
others. The talk was followed by 
several questions which showed that 
his heterogeneous audience had ful- 
ly taken in all they -had heard and 
were interested in the contribution 
which Orthodoxy has to make to- 
wards reunion. 


On Sunday. evening there was a 
large united service at the Ortho- 
dox Cathedral in Rue Daru (in the 
jurisdiction of Constantinople). Again 
the service was Sunday Vespers sung 
mostly in French but partly in Slav- 
onic, in the presence of Archbishop 
George and the Greek bishop Mele- 
tios. On either side, outside the 
iconostasis, were ministers of various 
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confessions, Roman Catholic, An- 
glican and other Protestant, while 
there was a large number of Ortho- 
dox priests inside the sanctuary. 
After Vespers had been sung the 
Archbishop greeted all the visiting 
clergy and the worshippers who 
packed every inch of the Church 
and overflowed its doors. Then va- 
rious people spoke, Fr. Dumont, O-P., 
the Rector of the American Protest- 
ant Episcopal Cathedral and some 
Protestant Pastors. After singing 
Luther’s hymn “Ein feste Burg” (in 
French, of course!) came a moving 
sermon from Pastor Boegner, Presi- 
dent of the French Protestant 
Church, the theme of which was 
Christ the Good Shepherd of His 
flock and His burning desire that 
all might be one. There was a vast 
crowd of people belonging to dif- 
ferent Christian confessions wor- 
shipping together. 


ORTHODOXY IN AMERICA 


CONVERT GRADUATES GREEK 
SEMINARY 


The Holy Cross Greek Orthodox 
Theological Institute in Brookline, 
Mass., graduated its first non-Greek 
student this June. The student, of 
French-Canadian origin, James J. 
Laliberte, is a convert to Orthodoxy. 
What is news-worthy in this is the 
fact that the Holy Cross Institute 
has had a “tribal” tradition since 
its foundation of being strictly for 
Greeks and those of Greek extrac- 
tion. Since its start in 1937, Greek 
has remained the official language 
of the school and those who attempt- 
ed to teach in English, e.g., Prof. 
Archpriest George Florovsky, were 
speedily dispatched from the staff. 
The insistence of the authorities on 
Greek has placed a great burden on 
American-born boys of Greek ex- 
traction who were enrolled at the 
school. A great deal of the time 
was spent learning Greek with often 





only incidental time devoted to 
learning theology. 


Mr. Laliberte, who was born in 
Quebec, Canada, entered the Greek 
school in September, 1955, and later 
the same year, October, was received 
into the Greek Church by Metropoli- 
tan Athenagoras of Canada who was 
then Bishop of the Greek diocese of 
New England. While pursuing his 
studies, which as noted above, are 
completely in Greek, the new con- 
vert held the position of choirmaster 
at the Holy Trinity Greco-Albanian 
Orthodox church in South Boston, 
Mass., during 1958 and 1959. He has 
also spoken before various Orthodox 


groups in several cities. 


At the present time there are two 
members of the clergy in the Greek 
Archdiocese in America who are con- 
verts from Roman _ Catholicism: 
Archimandrite Theodoritos A Dymek 
(of Czech extraction) and Archiman- 
drite Paul de Ballester (of Spanish 
origin). Fr Dymek, born in America, 
was a Benedictine monk and, after 
being received into Orthodoxy by the 
Greeks, was ordained to the diacon- 
ate and served as secretary in the 
headquarters of the Archdiocese. 
After his reception by the Greeks 
Fr. Dymek learned to speak Greek 
like a native. The Greeks did not ad- 
vance him to the priesthood, how- 
ever, for a long while. Fr. de Bal- 
lester is Spanish-born and is a gra- 
duate of the Halki Seminary near 
Istambul. At present he is serving 
a Greek parish in Scranton but may 
be sent to work in South America. 
Both priests must use Greek litur- 
gically with no deviation except, 
perhaps, for preaching. So stifling a 
nationalistic atmosphere in the 
Greek Archdiocese is not apt to at- 
tract very many converts who are 
asked to submerge themselves in the 
Hellenistic sea. 
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ORTHODOXY “RECOGNIZED” 


IN N. C. 


Late in April, 1961 the State of 
North Carolina declared the “East- 
ern Orthodox Church” to be one of 
the major religious faiths of the 
state. This came about through a 
resolution passed by the Senate and 
House of North Carolina. This was 
the second time a bill asking for 
“recognition” was proposed, the first 
being defeated in the House but 
being passed by the Senate of the 
State. Previously the term “Greek 
Orthodox Church” was used and the 
bill was defeated because of the em- 
phasis on “Greek.” 


The State of Tennessee gave its 
formal recognition of the Orthodox 
Church as a major Faith on 16 
March 1961 while a similar bill is 
pending at the present time in the 
state legislature of Wisconsin. At the 
present time about 27 states have 
given their “recognition” of Ortho- 
doxy. 


Measures urging that Orthodoxy 
be designated as one of the four 
major religious bodies in the United 
States have been introduced into 
both the Senate and House of Re- 
presentatives in Washington. D. C. 
Senator Clifford P. Case of New Jer- 
sey has sponsored a resolution to 
give Orthodoxy equal status with 
Roman Catholicism, Protestantism, 
Judaism, particularly in reference to 
governmental occasions calling for 
the representation of the various 
faiths. The Senator from New Jer- 
sey told the Senate members that 
the Orthodox Church numbered al- 
most three million in the country 
and that it did not seem just that 
several federal agencies have “omit- 
ted Eastern Orthodoxy from projects 
in which Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish faiths have been invited to 
participate.” Representative James 
G. Fulton of Pennsylvania has in- 
troduced the same measure in the 


House of Representatives where it is 
undergoing study by the Judiciary 
Committee of the House. 


IN OUR EXARCHATE 
ARNOLD 


On Sunday 21 May 1961 the 
Christ the Saviour Seminary Choir 
of the Carpatho-Russian Orthodox 
Diocese visited St. John’s Church in 
Arnold, Pa. where Fr. Andrew Woro- 
novich is Pastor. The Seminary Choir 
sang the responses to the Divine 
Liturgy and added greatly to the 
divine service by their superb sing- 
ing. 





FR. ANDREW WORONOVICH AND 
SEMINARY CHOIR 


Christ the Saviour Seminary was 
founded in +941 through ihe efforts 
of The Most Rev. Orestes .*. Chor- 
nock, first bishop of the American 
Carpatho-Russian Orthodox Greek 
Catholic Diocese (in the jurisdiction 
of the Constantinopolitan Patriar- 
chate). The first class of seminarians 
met for studies in the St. Nicholas 
church in downtown New York City. 
In 1951 a permanent site for the se- 
minary was secured in Johnstown, 
Pa. and the seminary was establish- 
ed there. The seminary stresses the 
full participation of the seminarians 
in the liturgical activities of the 
Cathedral of the diocese which is in 


Johnstown. All seminarians are 
members of the seminary choir 
which, from time to time, makes 
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special trips to Orthodox Catholic 
parishes. The seminarians preach 
sermons as well as sing responses to 
services. 


One of the seminarians, Gregory 
Champion, a member of the Exar- 
chate, delivered an inspiring sermon 
to the parishioners of the Arnold 
church of St. John the Baptist. It 
was the first time the faithful had 
an opportunity to hear seminarians 
participate in the Divine Liturgy and 
it was certainly spiritually stimulat- 
ing for the people to hear and see 
these young men who are preparing 
themselves for the sacred Priesthood. 


It is encouraging to witness the 
harmony and rapport between in- 
dividual dioceses of the Orthodox 
Church in America such as exhibited 
in the participation of the Carpatho- 
Russian seminary Choir in the divine 
services of the Exarchate. 


WILKES-BARRE 


The twenty-fifth wedding anni- 
versary of the Very Rev. Archpriest 
and Mrs. Gregory Szeyko of St. Ni- 


cholas Church, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
was observed Sunday, 21 May 1961 
as members of the parish honored 
them at a surprise party at the 
parish hall. Fr. Gregory and his 
wife were presented with special 
gifts. Among the more than 200 
persons who attended the affair 
were: Fr. John Dolhy of Scranton, 
Very Rev. Fr. Habib A. Nahas of the 
Syrian parish in Wilkes-Barre; Very 
Rev. Fr. Dimitri S. Kudrikoff, pastor 
of SS. Peter and Paul Russian Or- 
thodox Church in Scranton, and Fr. 
Deacon Michael Susko of the same 
Scranton parish. 


Among other guests were Mrs. 
Alexander Basalyga, Scranton; Mr. 
and Mrs. A. A. Charbonneau, Glen 
Rock, N. J.; Mr. and Mrs. R. Moriak 
and family, Jersey City, N. J.; Anna 
Plaskon, Bayonne, N. J.; C. Sinatra, 
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New York City; Mr. and Mrs. Alexan- 
der Simbolic, Bayonne, N. J.; and 
Mrs. M. Douban of Bayonne. Also 
present were Michael Kupetz the 
artist and H. Soroka of Simpson, 
and Joseph Margitich of Scranton. 


Fr. Gregory and his wife were 
presented gifts from Philemon Brys- 
ten, chairman of the parish council, 
on behalf of the parish committee; 
from Mrs. D. Warnesky from the 
sisterhood; from Vera Daniels on be- 
half of the choir, and Joseph Kel- 
lar, on behalf of the South End 
American Orthodox Citizens’ Club. 


The Very Rev. Archpriest Gregory 
Szeyko married Mrs. Szeyko on 24 
May 1936. The late Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop Adam (Phillipovsky) offici- 
ated at the marriage. Mrs. Szeyko is 
the daughter of Mrs. Anna neé Bort- 
nak Wan and the late W. D. Wan, 
who was choirmaster of the St. 
Mary’s Cathedral, formerly located 
in New York City. Fr. Gregory and 
his Matushka have two children: 
Gregory and Elaine. 


PHILADELPHIA 


e The Most Reverend Dositheus, 
Bishop of New York, traveled to 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, where on 
14 May 1961 the Most Reverend 
Bishop consecrated a new altar in 
St. Andrew’s Catholicon. The ornate 
altar was given in memory of the 
late Matushka Tatiana Karnauch. 
Assisting the Most Reverend Bishop 
Dositheus were the pastor, Archpriest 
Andrew Karnauch, Priests Basil Ta- 
renko of New York and Basil Si- 
dorsky of Philadelphia, and Father 
Deacon Paul Karnauch. Following 
the Rite of Consecration and Rene- 
wal of the Temple, the Pontifical 
Divine Liturgy was concluded by the 
celebration of a Moleben to Saint 
Andrew the Apostle. A parish repast 
and a spiritual concert concluded 
the religious festival. 





























CHORAL WORKS FOR MIXED VOICES 


LITURGICAL MUSIC 


FOR 
EASTERN ORTHODOX CHURCHES 


l. Liturgy in C Major 
2. Liturgy in G Major 
3. Liturgy in F Major 

Note: Each Liturgy is complete with all Anthems and Ektenias 
for the Divine Liturgy. Also, each Liturgy contains an 
additional Cherubimic Hymns and “A Mercy of Peace.” 


Five copies of each Liturgy 
Nine copies of each Liturgy 
(Including postage) 
4, ere aah cont aoactes 
iturgical Hymns, inclu avonic 
Texts, for S.A.B. or S.A.T.B. in 4 vol- 
umes (I, II, III, IV) $1.15 per vol. 
Five copies of each volume 
Nine copies of each volume 
(Including postage) 


ATTENTION ALL PARISHES 


COLORED PHOTO-CARDS card size) of 
historic, recently renovated St. olas Russian 
Orthodox Cathedral in New York — 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Set consisting of 15 cards 
Set consisting ee cards 


indbotebiat cards 10 ome each 
ALSO AVAILABLE 


A Manual of The Orthodox Church's Divine Serv- 

ices by Archpriest D. Sokoloff — out of 

ee in English) cents 

Oct (8 teuen) e Orloff aglish ver- 

sion . $1.25 
(Including postage) 


ST. NICHOLAS CATHEDRAL 
15 East 97th Street New York 29, N. Y. 





























